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Amongst the Students of the Theological Seminary at Andover, Massachusetts, 
U. S., there exists a Rhetorical Society, which, in honour of the late Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric in that Institution, is denominated the Porter Rhetorical 
Society. At its Annual Meeting an Address is delivered on a given subject by a 
Minister invited by the Students. On the last Anniversary the Rev, Albert Barnes; 
Pastor of the first Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, and who is advantageously 
known to the religious public in England by his ‘* Notes on the Gospels,” which have 
been reprinted by the Religious Tract Society, was appointed to that service, The 
subject assigned to him was Practical Preaching, which he has discussed, not in the 
sense in which that phrase is understood with us, i,e. the preaching of Christian 
duties, but in reference to that order of preaching which appears most adapted for 
usefalness. We anticipate that the following Address, which he delivered at 
Andover, September 10, 1833, will be read by many with great interest, both on ac- 
couut of the vigour of the style and the elevated objects that are presented to the 
minds of the rising ministry. 


THE subject to which your atten- The frst may be characterized 





tion will be invited, at this time is, 
practical preaching. The design is 
so to discuss it as to present, as far 
as possible, a view of the preacher’s 
power and province. In other words, 
I desire to consider the question 
how may a preacher make the most 
of his office and influence in regard 
to the salvation of the world? In 
order to understand what is meant, 
it is necessary to distinguish this 
from two other kinds of discourse, 
which have often been deemed 
the appropriate province of the 
preacher. 
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as that which is contemplative, 
pious, and consoling. It rather as- 
sumes that there is a church to be 
edified, than that the mighty task 
is to be undertaken of recovering a 
charch from a ruined world; rather 
that an edifice is reared which 
needs only that its proportions 
should be preserved; its beauty 
kept from decay; than that a 
man is to enter amid ruins, to en- 

ge in rearing an edifice from the 
oundation. He, who goes to this 
work, goes to speak words of con- 
solation; to recount the privileges 
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of those whom he addresses; to 
dwell with pious contemplations on 
their hopes, and their devotions 
over a less favoured portion of man- 
kind. The aim of the preacher is 
not so much to convert, as to sanc- 
tify the soul; not so much to press 
the empire of God into regions of 
surrounding desolation and night, 
as to keep and cyltivate the terri- 
tory already gained. It assumes 
that in a time and manner, over 
which the preacher has no controul, 
the benignant purposes of God to- 
wards man will be manifested ; and 
that the main end of the ministry 
is to retain the jurisdiction which 
God has already gained by his 
power. It cannot be denied that 
many men have felt themselves 
called to this special undertaking ; 
and it would not be easy to deny 
that entire systems of divinity have 
received their form, from some such 
views of the design of the preacher. 
That such preaching is not useful 
will not be affirmed; and that a 
talent for it may not be eminently 
fitted to do good, will not here be 
called in question. It is pious, 
contemplative, edifying ;—and it is 
a very important department of the 
great design of redemption, to train 
the recovered faculties of man for 
glory. The work of cultivating a 
fied. regained from the desolations 
of the wilderness, of making the 
landscape smile where before all 
was barren, may be as important, 
in some respects, as that more hardy 
and daring enterprise which plunges 
into the forest, and encounters cold 
and tempests, and floods, for the 
purpose of recovering sites for 
towns and empires from the far 
extended wastes, The design of 
noticing this, is ony to distin- 
guish it from that kind of preach- 
ing which is to be the subject of 
this address. 


The second kind of preaching 


from which I wish to distinguish 
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the subject before us, may be termed 
speculative. It may be of high 
intellectual character, and may call 
into exercise the highest endow- 
ments of the imagination, and the 
profoundest talents of thinking. It 
may draw from the stores of ancient 
learning; or it may revel much in 
splendid visions of what shall yet 
occur on our own globe. The single 
point on which | am remarking is, 
that it does not contemplate any 
direct and mighty movement on the 
spirits of men in convertiig them 
to Jesus Christ. It does not design 
an overpowering aggression on the 
works of darkness, and on the 
mighty mass of evil which has 
reared its strong holds in every land, 
and in every human bosom. It de- 
lights in abstractions; in unusual 
thoughts; in acute distinctions; in 
efforts to push inquiry into regions 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of 
man. If sin receives a blow from 
the preacher, it is rather some 
*‘ wicked abstraction” than any 
living reality. If an onset is made, 
it is rather on the regions of dark- 
ness, as a theoretic movement, than 
on any living and active forms in 
which error and sin have embodied 
themselves. 

It cannot be denied that the 
temptation to this kind of preach- 
ing is, to certain minds, very great, 
perhaps almost irresistible. For 
every gifted youth in the ministry, 
finds an influence which is con- 
stantly diffusing a paralysis over 
humble endeavours to do good, in 
the thought that to accomplish it, 
he must travel over a path which 
has been worn hard by the tread of 
centuries. In a path, so long trod- 
den, he feels that no flower blooms 
that will diffuse its fragrance on 
the way; and no wild, romantic, 
and luxuriant prospect shall gratify 
him with the feeling that it has 
been unseen before. Heseeks rather 
to strike into new regions of thought, 
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into some untrodden wild, which, 
though it may be uncultivated, and 
may be less useful, shall yet pro- 
duce here and there rich and varied 
flowers, to gratify the taste for the 
original, the beautiful, or the sub- 
lime.— Perhaps no young man of 
genius ever yet entered the ministry 
without pensive feelings, that the 
road which he is to tread is the 
beaten path of ages; and that in his 
chosen profession, he is to lay aside, 
to no small degree at least, the idea 
of originality. The very pensive- 
ness of this feeling, shall become a 
temptation, to make the pulpit the 
place where genius may revel in its 
own creations, and speculation may 
push the boundaries of thought into 
hitherto undiscovered regions. 

In no profession is a temptation 
like this so strong as in ours. We 
cannot take a step in our investi- 
gations, without feeling that we are 
hemmed in on every side. We are 
amid a little glimmering of light, 
on the great subjects on which we 
preach; we become at once per- 
plexed and embarrassed, by the 
little distance which we can see 
and traverse; and the mind feels 
an instinctive desire to attempt nbt 
merely to traverse the territory 
which is known, but to press the 
limits of knowledge further into ad- 
jacent darkness, and extend at least 
the true light of discovery, into 
new fields of thought. Who is 
there entering into the ministry, 
that cannot present many topics of 
inquiry, that now embarrass him, 
and where he seems to be fettered 
from taking one step in his work, 
until more light is shed on the dark 
theme? 

There is another temptation still 
to this kind of preaching. There 
may be men in the ministry, as in 
all other professions, who enter it, 
and still more, who engage in its 
duties, not so much with the distinct 
desire of accomplishing some definite 
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work of conversion to Christ by 
each discourse, as to give play to 
inventive genius; to profound dis- 
cussion ; to the mere love of putting 
forth gigantic efforts; and even to 
indulge in the wantonness aud play 
of the fancy. There is pleasure in 
the mere exercise of mind, and 
especially on the subject of theo- 
logy. Mind delights in its own 
efforts, and often finds satisfaction 
in the mere putting forth of its own 
energies, or in surveying the beau- 
tiful or massive structures which 
itself has reared. The poet does 
not often give play to the exercise 
of his powers, like Milton, with the 
long-cherished purpose of making a 
book “ that the world would not 
willingly let die.” It is because 
poetic talent finds compensation for 
the toil, in its own movements or 
development. Who can believe 
that Cowper or Burns had an eye 
to either money or fame, as the im- 
pelling principle of their efforts ? 
Thus too, men may write and study 
in the ministry, and it may become 
a profession which a talent for dis- 
cussion may choose, and where the 
powers of a mighty mind may find 
ample space for the most expansive 
employment. Thus Jeremy Taylor 
seemed to live amid the creations 
of his own boundless fancy, and to 
have revelled amid the choicest 
productions of inventive genius,— 
the poetry of theology—simply be- 
cause he found his high pleasure 
amid such creations. And thus too 
Robert Hall, seemed to have often 
found his high happiness, in being 
lost amid the rapturous contem- 
inecernes of truths, on which the 
uman mind had not gazed before, 
and which perhaps were too bright 
for the contemplation of any of the 
ordinary powers of mortal vision. 
Against such revellings of the 
fancy, and such creations of trans- 
cendent genius, it is not proper to 
use one word implying disparage- 
312 
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ment or censure. We should rather 
bless God, that he has conferred 
such gifts ou men. They are proofs 
of man’s immortality; stupendous 
demonstrations of what the powers 
vf man may be wheu completely re- 
covered from the fall. They evince 
with unanswerable demonstration, 
that man is endowed with native 
ers that pant to burst eve 
hackle, and “ range those fields 
of living light which Christianity 
alone has revealed as adapted to 
the eternal development of mind. 
The only design of introducing a 
notice of this kind of preaching is 
to distinguish it from the subject 
before us. Grand and rich as all 
this may be, yet it is not adapted 
to produce the effect, which I wish 
in this address to describe. 

In speaking of practical preach- 
ing, I wish to describe that which 
is adapted to produce an immediate 
and decided effect on men, or that 
which contemplates the most speedy 


id mighty results which the Gospel 
is Howe produce, if it is allowed 


to have its full influence on indi- 
viduals and communities, and ou 
the wide world. My object is to 
deseribe the kind of preaching 
which is best adapted to exert an 
influence over each thought, and 
pul ,» and plan; over indivi- 
voals and oii that which shall 
spread over the farthest fields of in- 
fiuence, and result in the most 
speedy aud numerous conversions 
of souls’ to’ Jesus Christ. Or in 
other words, I wish to show why 
this object should be aimed at; 
and what means are at the di 

of the preacher, under the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, to accomplish it. 

Our fest inquiry is, why should 
= cs of preaching be aimed 
at. , 

1. ge the preach- 
ing of the Lord Jesus Christ, We 
haye not yet fully understood, or 
appreciated, the amazing wisdom 
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and power of the preaching of the 

mer. But this is clear.— 
He wasted no effort. He  ex- 
hausted no strength in mere idle 
speculation. He advanced no truth 
that was not adapted to make a 
deep and permanent impression on 
mankind. Mild, and tender as be 
was in all his’ ministry, and much 
as his discourses were fitted to 
comfort the people of God, yet they 
are adapted to produce deep and 
mighty movements in the minds of 
men. In his own time, his preach- 
ing shook Judea to its centre ; and 
deep agitations attended his move- 
ments, whether on the banks of 
Gennesaret, or amidst the thousands 
of the capital. Nor bas there beeo 
a great religious movement among 
nations since; or a mighty agitation 
in a revival of religion, which bas 
not been produced by the doctrines 
that fell from the lips of the meek 
Son of God. No man can better 
fit himself for the scenes of awful 
sublimity and grandeur, io a revival 
of religion, than by the profound, 
prayerful, and incessant study of 
the character of Jesus Christ, as a 
preacher contemplatiog a vast and 
rapid movement among the proud, 
the rich, the haughty, the honoured, 
and the profligate. No words were 
wasted ; no strength was put forth 
in vain; no doctrine not fitted to 
deep movement in the human spirit, 
was advanced even by him, who 
could have unlocked the eternal 
stores of wisdom and knowledge, 
and who could have held up the 
burning truths of eternity to the 
admiration and awe of mankind. 
He came not to tell us all about 
God; nor all that we may know in 
eternity, that may be adapted to a 
state of purity and love, but he 
came to disclose a definite, and 
well adapted set of truths to effect 
a specific purpose—to convert failen 
ms pen God. All that he said was 
fitted to this; and having conveyed 
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this portion of light to the buman 
soul, he who knew all things closed 
his lips in sacred silence, and the 
wondrous scene of eternity, were 
further shut out from the yiew of 
men, 

2. Such was the preaching of 
the Apostles. They evinced not 
only by their zeal in traversing all 
lands, to make known the gospel, 
that this was their view of the mi- 
nistry, that it was adapted to make 
a deep and permanent impression 
on. mankigd, but their recorded 
sentiments evince the same thing. 
Io their writings, we have doubtless 
the substance of what they deli. 
vered in their public discourses. 
And in those writings, great and 
sublime as are the truths which 
they present, yet there is nothing 
for mere speculation—nothing for 
the satisfaction of a vain curiosity 
nothing that can be considered 
as the mere pomp and pageantry 
of brilliant, but. useless truths. 
There is not a truth advanced by 
them, which would not dear to be 
preached in the most agitating, and 
heart-stirring sceves of a revival of 
religion; nothing which, in the 
most critical periods of sugh revi- 
vals, would not serve to advance 
the work. With how much pro- 
priety could this remark be made, 
respecting vo small part of the dis- 
cussions that even now constitute 
our studies as a preparation for the 
ministry, and of the discourses that 
are delivered in the pulpit? How 
many tomes of learved and labo- 
rious theology may be found re- 
posing in dignified grandeur on our 
shelves; in which there could be 
found only here and there, thoughts 
occurring at painfully distant in- 
tervals, that would be fitted to 
advance a revival of religion? And 
how much of existing preaching 
from sabbath to sabbath is there 
that has no such end in view; and 
where there would be decided dis- 
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appointment, if it should ha to 
be attended with the pen of 
sinners ! 

3. In the brightest and purest 
days of the church, this kind of 
preaching has been that which bas 
produced the most rapid and ama- 
zing changes among men, When 
Latber, and Calvin, and Kaox, 
rose from the oppression of the 
Romish hierarchy, they pursued 
their labours with the eapectation 
that their voice would be heard in all 
the vales, and on all the mountains 
of the old world. It was heard. It 
sounded in the glens and glaciers 
of Switzerland; it was borne over 
the plains of France, and along 
the banks of the Rhine and the 
Danube, it shook the throne of 
England’s king, and echoed 
the highlands of Scotland, an 
moved in all Europe,—a heavy 
mass, on which had been recum- 
bent the shades of a long and chilly - 
night, and roused no small part 
of the world to life, to energy, to 
regeneration. When Whitefield 
thundered, when. Edwards _ rea- 
soned, when the Tenants pleaded, 
no small portion of the people of 
America were roused to seek the 
path of life; and hymps of thanks- 
giving rose from thousands of 
tongues, taught to sing by the 
power of the gospel, brought to 
bear directly on the consciences of 
men. In these bright and splendid 
illustrations of what the gospel is 
adapted to do, occurring indeed at 
long and melancholy intervals, we 
see the kind of preaching that will 
commend itself to men, under the 
intensest rays of the Sua of righte- 
ousness, and men too, whom we 
should be the most apt to select 
as the best of all others adapted 
to spend their lives, in simply edi- 
fying the few Christians that might 
be found existing at any time, or 
in carrying the torch of truth far- 
thest into surrounding regions, The 
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case of Edwards will at once occur 
as a most striking exhibition, of 
this just feeling about the proper 
object of preaching. Out of the 
pulpit he seemed to be making 
only a most mighty effort to push 
the conquests of truth over vast 
territories of strongly fortified er- 
ror; to prostrate some mighty foe 
that stood in the way of the Son 
of God, and that cast a long and 
dismal shadow of death far into 
surrounding regions. Yet in the 
pulpit, the single aim was to press 
simple truths into the hearts of 
men, and bind them fast to the 
eross of the Saviour. Probably, 
all the sermons of Edwards might 
be read without its occurring that 
his was a mind that would find 
in such a treatise, as that 
on the will, or in speculations such 
as attended the controversy respect. 
ing original sin. 
4. All other kinds of preaching 
' than that which I am endeavouring 
to describe, are comparatively use- 
less. And it is lamentable to re- 
flect, that there is so much dis- 
course in the pulpit, that may be 
considered as a mere waste of learn- 
ing and strength. In looking at 
any department of action in this 
world, we are often called on to 
lament that there is so much talent 
that is expended in purposes of no 
utility. At any single period of 
the world, there is talent enough to 
accomplish all the purposes of in- 
tellectual advancement, and moral 
improvement that is needed. No 
small part of it, however, is in ob- 
scure life, and never called into 
action. The mighty resources of 
the soul slumber. No great crisis 
occurs to call them forth; and in 
the calm and regular course of 
events, mind lies obscure and un- 
known—like precious veins of ore, 
concealed beneath the surface from 
age to age, because no great con- 
vulsion has laid them open to view. 





Yet when mind is called forth, 
how often are we compelled to 
mourn, that genius buras and 
blazes for nought. Its fires are 
kindled to glow for a little period, 
and then expire. They have shed 
a momentary glare on the earth— 
perhaps on some parts which were 
not worth the illumination—por- 
tions which are desolate and bar- 
ren, and then all has been again 
dark. In more respeets than one, 
the fires of genius are like the ignis 
fatuus of the night. That seeks 
fens, and morasses, and vales, 
which cannot be made fertile. So 
often the fires of poetic genius, and 
the splendours of eloquence, shed a 
temporary glare on regions of bar- 
renness, and the only effect of 
lighting them, is just to tell us 
that these are regions of thought 
that cannot be made fruitful, and 
that will not reward the toil of 
culture. It would be a most me- 
lancholy task, to attempt to collect 
together and arraoge the truly va- 
luable results of the most brilliant 
and splendid endowments that have 
been manifested in our world. 

But chiefly is this waste of talent 
and learning to be lamented in the 
ministry. Other men may perhaps 
be allowed to lavish their endow- 
ments on objects of no value, 
Whether talent lies buried or un- 
known, or whether it burn and 
blaze and consume itself in poetic 
fancies, or whether it be exhausted 
in profound and subtle inquiries 
among the schoolmen, is a distinc- 
tion of little importance. But not 
so in relation to talent, that is con- 
secrated to the ministry. There is 
purpose, and design, and something 
to be accomplished. And we can- 
not resist the inquiry which starts 
up in the mind, why should a 
preacher labour to prove a point 
which no one doubts? Why ex- 
haust his strength in a speculation 
which no one can follow? Why 
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attempt to press his way into re- 
gions of abstractions and non-enti- 
ties; to engage in theological ro- 
mance and knight-errantry, when 
dying men are before him? Why 
engage in the pulpit, in specula- 
tions, which should be settled, if 
settled at all, out of the pulpit? 
And why wander amid the fields 
of fancy, and attempt to create and 
explore new worlds, when all the 
realities of a world of sin, and all 
the fearfulness of an eternal hell, 
and all the glories of an infinite 
heaven are before him? The minis- 
ter of God has something to do. 
His task is a definite one. It is to 
make the most of all his endow- 
ments of nature and of grace, in 
the recovery of a fallen world. 

5. The kind of preaching for 
which I am. pleading, is that which 
alone is adapted to the state of 
feeling aud the habits in this land, 
and in these times. Among the 
advances most remarkable in this 
age, one is that active energy is 
turned to account. Mind is not 
suffered to slumber; and being 
roused, it strikes at some definite 
results. It is the characteristic of 
this age; and much evil as we may 
imagine we see in some of its fea- 
tures, and much as we might be 
disposed to stay the headlong pro- 
pensities of these times, still this 
characteristic is stamped on these 
times, and it is ours to act on it. 
Our fellow countrymen scarce stop 
to look at the process by which a 
result is to be reached, but they 
strike at once at the result itself. 
Be it a good or a bad end, this is 
the trait of the times ; and religion, 
if spread at all, will be spread in 
this way. Uuless the ministry en- 
gage in their work on the same 
principles, the world will get 
a-head of them. Infidelity and sin, 
and those plans of gain and traflic, 
which trample down the sabbath, 
and the institutions of our fathers, 
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will enclose us on every side, and 
while we contemplate, the citadel 
of religion will be taken. The 
contemplative habits of other times 
will not answer for this age. The 
leaden and cumbrous rules which 
we may find in the tomes of the 
older theology, will not do. The 
profound, dry, technical, elaborate 
lucubrations of those books, will 
not fit the ministry of these times. 
We need a ministry of our owa— 
a ministry formed with reference to 
this age, that is apprised of the 
habits of thought, and action of 
these times; and that does not ap- 
pear as if it had been transplanted 
from scenes and times two hundred 
years gone by. Without implying 
any reflection on those times, or 
maintaining that ours is a state of 
things more favourable for the 

romotion of sound religion, still 
it is maintained, that the ministry 
should be apprised of the age in 
which it lives; and should endea- 
vour to impress its great purposes 
on the charaoteristic features of 
that age. 

This is to be the land of re- 
vivals. If the same spirit of re-" 
vivals can be extended to other 
lands, let us bless God that it ma 
be. If ministers from this land, 
can witness like scenes on Pagan 
shores, let us give him still higher 
praise. But, however it may be 
in the old world, or however Chris. 
tianity may be propagated in hea- 
then lands, here is to be a nation 
where the church is to be esta- 
blished and reared amid the thril- 
ling and awful scenes of revivals 
of religion. It aceords with the 
character of our people ; the active, 
hardy, mighty enterprise of the 
nation. It is the manner in which 
all sentiments here spread, by 
deep, rapid, thorough excitement, 
and hasty revolution. A year 
may effect changes. here, for good 
or bad, which an age might not 
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produce on the comparatively 
leaden population of the old world. 
It accords with our history. It is 
the way, the grand, glorious, aw- 
ful way in which God has appeared 
to establish his church in this land. 
There is scatce a village, or a town 
in this country, that cannot recall 
i its history, the deeply interest- 
ing events of a revival of reli- 
ion, There is scarce a church 
that lifts its spire to heaven, amid 
surrounding forests in our western 
lands, that does not become filled 
with worshippers amid the thrilling 
sceves of such a work of grace. 
Along the bill and the vale, in 
the » a and solemn grove, the 
voice of prayer and praise shall 
be heard; the spirit of God shall 
diffuse solemnity over the scat- 
tered population; and the village 
shall rise, consecrated as a hal- 
lowed spot, by the intensely in- 
teresting scenes uced by the 
presence of the Spirit of God. 
‘Our land is thus a hallowed land. 
Our villages and towns are thus, 
by God himself, set apart to his 
own high and sac purposes. 
One entire country becomes thus 
sacred, in the sublime purpose of 
spreading the gospel around the 
globe. And every new village be- 
comes an additional pledge, that 
God designs our land to be in- 
strumental, in sending the gospel 
among al] the nations of the earth. 
In this state of things, the mi- 
nistry is called to act. They are to 
live amid the deeply awful scenes 
of revivals of religion, it needs not 
men of dull lethargic spirits; of 
tame and solemn monotony; of 
pompous and lordly dictation, of 
slambering and heavy purposes. 
Preaching is needed of direct prac- 


tical power; preaching that aims 
te accomplish something ; 
ing that will not be satisfi 
something be done. 

Our other inquiry is, by what 
means shall the ministry be ren- 


reach. 
unless 
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dered effectual? A general answer 
to this question would be, by those, 
and those only, which are sanec- 
tioned or directly appointed, in the 
New Testament. He, who com- 
missioned the preacher, knew what 
would be needed in the accom- 
plishment of this great work, and 
appointed means adapted to all 
ages, and times. The truth of God 
is as well fitted to produce effect 
here, as at Jerusalem, at Ephesus, 
at Corinth, at Rome. The means 
at the disposal of the preacher are, 
therefore, substantially the same 
in every age. Their application 
may be varied by changing cir- 
cumstances ; and the study of the 
preacher is to acquaint himself with 
the great original elements of power 
in the gospel adapted to all man- 
kind; and then with the particular 
direction and use to be made of those 
elements by the circumstances of the 
times in which he lives. 

He is to study the elements of 
power in the gospel, or to study 
the gospel as fitted to make an 
impression on man. I say he 
should study the gospel as 
adapted to this. I know that most 
men, and a very large majority of 
ministers, feel a particular repug- 
nance to the business of studying 
the gospel. And to this fact that 
it is not profoundly studied, as 
adapted by its author to make an 
impression on man, i$ owing the 
very slight success which attends 
its preaching. Few men profes- 
sedly study the New Testament. 
Few can read, or desire to read the 
Bible in the original. Few pro- 
bably have set down to the deli- 
berate task of inquiring whether the 
gospel is fitted to any great pur- 
poses, and contains any elements 
of power. It is so much easier, 
ak so much more respectful to pay 
deference to the fathers, as though 
wisdom died within them ; it is so 
much easier to be engaged in the 
apparently more zealous business 
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of going from house to house, and 
it has so much the appearance of 
self-indulgence, and literary ease, 
to be found in. an attitude of la- 
borious thought and investigation, 
that the consequence is, that, in 
perhaps a majority of cases in this 
land, a very hasty preparation for 
the pulpit, is about all the studying 
that is performed by the ministry. 
And just in proportion as the pro- 
found study of the Bible is neg- 
lected, whatever else may be done, 
is the efficiency and success of the 
ministry lessened. ‘Truth adapted 
to human nature, lies buried deep 
in the rich ores of revelation. To 
be ours to any practical purpose, 
it-must be dug out with our own 
hands, and separated, while we sit 
as a refiner of silver, and patiently 
look at it, and toil that it may be 
adapted to our design. It is na- 
tural indeed, in an age of action, to 
feel that such time is wasted. And 
it will not be unnatural to expect 
to. be reproached as idle. But 
have we ever reflected, that if we 
wish to accomplish any thing, to 
strike an efficient blow, it will be 
by, profound thought and plan? 
The man who wishes to accom- 
plish a great purpose in diplomacy, 
shall make human nature, and po- 
litical principles, the study of 
years, A. single successful nego- 
tiation. may be all that we shall 
see, and we shail wonder at the 
success. Half the world will as- 
cribe it to chance ;—the secret 
profound study of years is unseen. 
The physician, who shall reach the 
seat of disease, almost as 4 guided 
by the unerring hand of God, down 
tothe dark hidden springs of life, 
reveals, perhaps, by that single 
touch, and in a moment, the result 
of the profound study of years, 
All that. we saw was there; and 
one moment has revealed the mighty 
power of years of patient thought. 
N.S. No. 116. 
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Perhaps half bis fellows were dis- 
posed to deride him as a poor 
plodder, while many of his co- 
equals, by apparently a more de- 
voted life, sought to step at once 
to the honours of the profession; 
—and killed as many. as they 
cured. The warrior, shall stake 
on the issue of one day, his coun- 
try’s liberty. We may see. only 
the result. We may admire the 
skilful evolution; the profound 
plan; the calm spirit of the leader; 
his confidence of success, and his 
splendid victory. Yet that day, 
that hour, shall be the result of the 
profound investigation of years. 
And shall we believe, that the 
gospel, designed to revolutionize 
the world, is less worthy the pro- 
found study of the ministry, than 
the healing art, or the rules of war? 
Not unless it is a system, »not 
adapted to its ends, and a scheme 
regulated by chance, or under the 
direction of caprice. ; 

Is not this feeling lingering in 
the bosoms of many ministers of 
religion, that the gospel is not itself 
adapted to secure the conversion 
of sinners? That it is a set of ar- 
bitrary and unmeaning statutes, 
having no reference to.any laws.of 
human action, but designed to 
evince its own weakness, and to 
play harmlessly around the spirits 
of man, till some other agent, with 
which it has no necessary connec- 
tion, shall come in and remove the 
useless and ill-adapted parade of 
truths, and accomplish the work, 
by a new and independent power ? 
Like some splendid and mighty 
engine, apparently adapted. to 
great efficiency, that should play 
harmlessly over a i city, 
that should exhaust itself, im 
its brilliant and dazzling revo- 
lutions, till not a wall battered 
down, or a breach made, the be- 
sieged should join to admire the 
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imposivg bat useless display, of 
laagh at the pompous and uhmean- 
img parade; and when its useless- 
ness wasdiscussed , should becoolly 
put aside by some other agent, and 
the ‘city should fall by this new 
and independent power? And do 
not many now preach, as if this 
1 was not adapted to produce 
og changes, asd'es if they were 
dependent on some agency, that 
worked without rule; that acted 
by caprice; and that had appointed 
dhe «shea to see how Splendid 
aiid gorgeous a pageant night be 
got ap to show its own inatility, 
and its own unfitness for any va- 
lwableend ? With this feeling, how 
can a man preach expecting that 
sinners will be cotiverted? And 
did Infinite Wisdom originate 

a splendid and shadowy pa- 
geaint?—So did ‘not Paul. As- 
surédly he preached, believing that 
the gospel was the power of God, 
and the wisdom of God unto sal- 
Vation, to évery one'thatbelieveth.” 
I'speak these words deeply pe- 
netrated, as well from my own brief 
éxperience in the ministry, as from 
the plain truths of the Bible, with 
the great truth that no preaching 
will ‘be practical and effectual, 
without the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
There is ‘no truth which so per- 
vades and saturates a man’s soul 
in the ly affecting incipient 
scenes, one Tefal im pressiveness 
6f a révival of religion, as that all 
help must come from God. Then 
a ieah must lay aside aM that is 
mete pi and romance, in his 
g, and address himself to 

the serious business of converting 
mén, and ‘then will he feel, what 
n6 ‘mere theory can teach him, that 
afl help is from God. Bet will 
this sense of dependence, then most 
ly felt, weaken his efforts, or 
teach him to rélax ‘his toil? ~=When 
is the time in which men are most 
pungent, faithful, and full in their 


labours? In the midst of those 
scenes, and then does the soul take 
most firm hold of this mighty task, 
of urging sinners to flee from the 
wrath that is to come. If the 
agency of the Holy Ghost was ar- 
bitrary; if his coming was merely 
to convince men that all labours 
were idle and useless; then I ad- 
mit that a sense of dependence 
would paralyze all efforts. But 
this is not the place which the 
doctrine of the Spirit's influence is 
made to occupy in such scenes, 
His mighty power is pat forth, 
T admit, at the end of human 
effort, and to give efficacy to it; 
but then it is not to hold ap the 
preacher and his message to scorn 
and derision; it is not to counter- 
act and oppose the tendency of his 
ministrations; it is not to suffuse 
the cheek with shame and tears at 
the i#l-adaptedness of his toils. t 
is to fill the heart with joy, and 
the eyes with tears of love and 
gratitude, that the God of grace 
has blessed the efforts, and borne 
the truth, as it is to the sinner’s 
soul. The Spirit comes, to pour a 
pure flood of redeeming light on 
the soul, not to extinguish it, and 
then create a new power. He 
comes to the way to the 
heart, for the truth; not to arrest 
its impinging on the soul; he comes 
to encompass, and pervade it with 
vital energy, that it may accom- 
plish an effect which this mighty 


gospel is fitted to produce. 

the gospel is adapted to this 
end. That gospel which we 
preach, is the most mighty moral 
power that has been applied in this 
world; and is the adaptation of 
means to a definite end, more cer- 
tainly indicative of unerring wis- 
dom, than can be found in any of 
the other arrangements of God. 
To what that adaptation consists, 
it is not needful, pethaps not 
proper for me in this place to at- 
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tempt to say. It constitutes the 
laborious teaching of this place, 
and the laborious study of your 
fathers and brethren, who are now 
in the field. 

In a few words, however, you 
will permit me to express my view 
of the design of the gospel. Mind, 
as it commences its existence here, 
may be contemplated in two as- 
peets. First, as mind, capable of 
expanding and rising for ever. It 
enters on an existence in a uni- 
verse, fitted to eternal develop- 
ment. These starry heavens, and 
majestic worlds, in whose con- 
templation we are soon lost, are 
fitted to the investigations of mind, 
adapted to immensity and eternity. 
What the mind which we attempt 
to influence, may be, and may be 
speedily, is one of those subjects 
on which we are soon lost. He 
that could compare the mind of 
Newton, when an infant, with the 
same intellect at the age of thirty, 
then destined to be regarded as by 
common consent, at the head of 
the race, can have a faint view of 
what the mind of man may be. 
If in eternity, the mind is to ex- 
perience any parallel develop- 
ment, and prodigious expansions, 
who can fancy what these intellects 
may be, in the future ages of that 
distant world? Yeton this mind, 
to mould it, to transform it, to train 
it, to adapt it to those future de- 
velopments, the ministry is called 
to act. 

But mind is to be contemplated 
im a second aspect. Man is a 
sinner. This mind is fallen; and is 
as capable of terrific and awful 
developments in hell, as it is of 
glorious changes in heaven. And if 
in the world of woe, mind undergoes 
any terrible developments, like the 
ehange observable from the infant, 
to the character of Nero, or of Ri- 
chard the Third, or of Cesar Borgia, 
or Tiberius; who will not tremble 


when he enters the desk, and re- 
flects, that he holds in his hand, 
and breathes from his lips the 
mighty power, which is to check, 
to awe, to restrain and to purify 
these spirits, and adapt them to 
the society of the heavens ? 

That man is in ruins, it is 
not my business now to prove. 
Christianity assures and declares 
the truth of this fact, but did not 
create the fact, and is in mo sense 
to be held responsible for it, any 
more than the science of medicine 
is for the existence of disease. 
The fact is assumed in Christianity, 
and described as it is in other 
records pertaining to man, as a 
known, and dreadful evil, which 
needs a remedy. Man totally 
propense to sin, with raging pas- 
sions, lusts, and desires; averse to 
the restraints of law; unmindful of 
his character and destiny ; we come 
to restrain, to change, to save. 
The design of redemption is to take 
mind as it is, and to make the most 
of a moral agent in ruin; to call 
orth all his great powers. into 
proper action, and subdue, and 
annihilate the propensities to evil. 
To do this, Gad has fitted up the 
gospel—a scheme which in the 
tenderness of its scenes, connected 
with the work of Christ, the sub- 
limity of its hopes, the power \of 
its truth, the immortality of its 
prospects, is fitted to call forth all 
that is tender, elevated, immortal 
in the mind of man; and which, in 
the sanctions of its law, its Is 
to the conscience, its adaptedness 
to awe, and fix, is designed to 
restrain and subdue all the evil 
ay kage of the human heart. 

t has already bowed the most 
mighty intellects, and showed its 
power to control mind, when im- 
bedded in a frigid system of philo- 
sophy ;—mind, when raging, and 
burning with ungovernable lusis; 
—mind, that sought for immor- 
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tality on fields of blood and crime; 
—mind, amid the luxuries of 
courts, and the refinements of 
civilized life;—and mind, when 
found in the hut of the Hottentot, 
and in the degraded pollutions of 
the Islander.—This power we go 
forth te wield; and we live near 
the time, when its mighty energies 
are to take hold on all human 
wickedness, and usher in the glories 
of the millennial morn. 

Itremains then to inquire, in few 
words, what peculiar powers are 
furnished by these times, to the 
practical preacher to apply the 
gospel to the hearts of men. Or 
what position does the gospel now 
occupy, in relation to the business 
of converting sinners to Jesus 
Christ? I shall attempt to answer 
by stating a few particulars. 

1. The business of preaching, is 
better understood now than at any 
former period. What I mean is 
this, that all the valuable advances 
which have been made in theologi- 
cal science, have consisted in just 
this, to see more of the adapted- 
ness of the gospel to man as a 
moral agent; and this has been 
gained by studying the Bible, and 
by the practical work of the minis- 

He is the best theologian, 
not who has the most learned lore 
in his head, or on his shelves, but 

who is the best apprized of the 
proper means of conducting a 
revival of religion. And that. is 
the man, not he who pronounces 
from a dignified seat of retirement, 
on the proper evolutions, and posi- 
tion in the field, who coolly ar- 
ranges the business in the retire- 
ment of a learned cloister, but who 
has himself been down into the field 
of conflict, who has stood amid the 
din of battle, and whose heart has 
been. fired, not with the love of 
complaint, but of victory; and 
who, under the inexpressible pres- 
sure on his spirit, in a revival of 
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religion, has been urged to the 
Bible, to know what is to be done 
to save trembling sinners from hell. 
In this land, and in these. times, 
men may enter the ministry, under 
incomparably greater advantages 
for understanding the power of the 
gospel, than has been known at 
any former age of the world. To 
enter on the work of revivals, in 
the time of Luther and Calvin, 
with the dim light that began to 
gleam on their path, and amid the 
thick shades of Papal darkness, 
around their footsteps, with. the 
shackles of the scholastic theology, 
and the trammels of the schools, 
was a gigantic effort. Common 
minds were not competent to it; 
and none but those mighty spirits 
could do it. To engage in this 
work, at periods not very remote 
in this land, when theology re- 
tained much of the technicalities of 
the schools; when it depended on 
its terrific armour; its measured 
stately movements; its dark and 
terrible frownings,. when men 
learned that they were doomed to 
woe for another’s sin; were. told 
to love a Saviour who died but for 
a few; that they were cramped, 
and manacled, and unable to do 
what was commanded to be done, 
was a task that chilled the ener- 
gies, and palsied the tongue, in 
the addresses to men. Much as 
there may be to lament now, yet 
there is this in which to rejoice, 
that the ministry may turn. its 
talents to immediate practical ac- 
count, And to meet and avail 
ourselves of this state of things, 
there is this to be said, that our 
Theological Seminaries are de- 
signed to teach the theory and 
practice of revivals of religion ; to 
tell the sons of the church in what 
way the gospel may be so preached, 
as to convert men to God; and 
dismal will be that day, if it ever 
comes, when they shall be places 
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of ecclesiastical repose, and gran- 
deur, and dictation—temples from 
which we shall hear only solemn, 
and oracular voices of warning 
against the mischiefs of revivals, 
and the dangers of converting men 
to God. For other purposes than 
this, are those temples reared. 
And the church contemplates that 
her young men, when they come 
forth, shall come apprized of the 
fact, that there is glory, and not 
shame, in the thrilling scenes. of 
revivals, and that the ministry is 
designed simply to convert the 
world unto God. 

2. I need not insist farther on 
the active powers of this age, and 
of its faculties for doing the work 
of the ministry. Men may see 
much evil in this intense action, 
and there may be danger that it 
may trample down all good insti- 
tutions. But the way to prevail 
over this evil, is not to sit down 
and weep. It is to attempt the 
great work belonging to the men 
of this age, to turn this immense 
activity into a good channel. To 
do this needs not men of a dull, 
lethargic temperament, but men 
who are disposed to toil, and who 
feel that the age requires a voice 
of strength and a mighty arm to be 
lifted up, to stay its propensities 
to evil, and bring it back to God. 
When all the evil tendencies of 
this nation are excited to action, 
it demands that the energies of 
goodness should be put forth, to 
recal men to virtue and to heaven. 
Let one maxim be remembered, 
and be the guide of our lives; the 
facilities for doing good in this 
world, are far more than for doing 
evil. Ifa man wishes to make the 
most of his powers for any purpose ; 
to see how far his energies may. 
reach other men; he would seek 
some plan of goodness. 1 know 
that here and there, a master spirit 
may rise, or may be raised up, by 
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some remarkable circumstances, 
whose evil influence shall seem to 
settle over nations and ages. Thus 
Alexander and Cesar rose. Thus 
Napoleon was a creature of a 
revolution, to ride on its whirlwind 
and to direct its storm. And these 
deeds of disastrous lustre, stand 
out in history, and fill all the field 
of vision, and we seem to think the 
facilities of doing evil are more 
than those for benevolence. But 
it is not so. The deed amazes, 
strikes, awes. It is amid the storms 
of war, and the tempests of revolu- 
tion. It comes from the pomp of 
strife and the clangor of arms, and 
the pageantry of victory. But 
deeds of pondelias are silent, ob- 
scure, or perhaps unnoticed. They 
flow like the sweetly meandering 
stream; deeds of evil pour down 
like the impetuous torrent. The 
one resembles the dew; the other 
the tempest. The influence of the 
one is prolonged from age to age ; 
the other suddenly ceases its in- 
fluence, and is remembered but in 
name. To continue the illustra- 
tion. The stream that rolls through 
the vale shall diffuse its: blessings 
from generation to generation; the 
torrent that swept over the hills, 
and spread desolation, passed by, 
and the evils were soon repaired, 
and verdure and beauty, soon 
removed all traces of the path of 
desolation. What evil influence is 
now felt by the mad ambition of 
Alexander and Cesar? Even the 
monuments of their victories and 
crimes are gone, and the name is 
all that we have. Nay, what evil 
influence is now exerted on man- 
kind by the mad career of Napo- 
leon? Ina single generation the 
towering institutions reared by am- 
bition and crime have fallen; the 
fields drenched with blood have 
become fertile; the nations which 
he enslaved are as free as they 
were before; and the name is all. 
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But: how different the scene, if 
those mighty energies had been 
dirécted in a channel of goodness ! 
Washingtoo has sent down his 
name, intertwined and embalmed 
in our institutions, to the latest 
times. The influence of Paul and 
John, has been continued from age 
to age, whilst the last memorial of 
Nero and Tiberius has faded away. 
Heory Martyn and Brainerd have 
sent an influence around the world, 
infinitely more mighty than that of 
Alexander; and Howard's name 
shall accomplish infinitely more 
good, than the nume of Napoleon 
will evil. The design of these 
remarks is to come to this conclu- 
sion—that in God’s world, fallen 
as it is, the power of doing perma- 
pent good, is infinitely greater than 
that of doing permanent evil ; and 
with this advantage over the sons 
of darkness, we enter on the work 
of the ministry. 
3. The third observation which 
I make, relates to the accumulated 
power, of which the preacher may 
now avail himself to press the 
Gospel on men. His power is not 
in pulpit only. His province 
extends to every thing, that can 
be the means of introducing the 
gospel tothe souls of men. Were 
there time, this remark would be 
illustrated with reference to the 
simple but mighty power of good- 
ness itself,or of holy, humble piety, 
in a minister—a power that will 
accomplish far more in this busi- 
ness, than the most profound learn- 
ing. Ifa man wished to give the 
utmost possible expansion to his 
faculties and his influence as a 
mere experiment, to see what could 
be done, it would be by giving to 
them just that freedom and pro- 
jon of action, which the entire 
inflaence of Christianity would 
produce. True piety is not mo- 
nastic, tame, lethargic. It is the 
spring of action. Paul, and Peter, 
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and Edwards, and Brainerd, and 
Martyn, and CuRIST most of all— 
have evinced its mighty power. 

One feature of the piety of these 
times—attended with some peril 
to its depth and purity is, that it 
comes forth and exerts an influence. 
It is not the characteristic of . this 
age certainly, that its religion 
burns under a bushel, or to ibllu- 
minate with sombre and saddening 
hue, the gloomy walls of the 
cloister. 

With reference to the aecumu- 
lation of power at the disposal of 
the ministry, I should speak of the 
Sunday School—an invention that 
is yet to accomplish just about as 
much in religion, as the steam 
power is in manufactures and na- 
vigation. And the minister who 
should enter on his work, not de- 
signing to make use of this power; 
or so elevated in his aims, and so 
conscious of dignity and greatness 
of learning, as to be unwilling to 
stoop to even the humble details 
of the Sabbath School, would be 
about as wise as the navigator so 
in love with the magnificence of 
sails and lofty masts, as to deem 
the movements of the steam en- 
gine beneath his notice. Con- 
nected with this there should be 
another remark made. The whole 
tendency of things is to bring the 
ministry down from a most ill- 
judged elevation, and to make 
preachers think and act like other 
men. We have laid aside the 
wig, the band, the gown—and a 
little of the pride and pomp of the 
clerical station. We have begua 
the process of bringing down the 
high pulpits, which our fathers 
reared all over the land, and of 
coming down nearer to the people. 
We have laid aside much of the 
technicalities of our profession, 
and the unmeaning jargon of the 
schools, and have begun to learn, 
that the people are not scholastic 
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philosophers. Their philosophy 
is right—always right, for they 
have no theory to cramp them, 
and philosophy with them is na- 
ture in thinking and ‘speaking. 
And if we wish to do them good, 
we must study philosophy in com- 
mon life, and understand the ways 
of thought in common life, and 
become, charaeteristically, as 
oa men of common sense. 

> ministry is securing an access 
to the hearts of the people. There 
is no land where it has such a real 
influence as in this; and no place 
where that influence is so pure and 
elevated as in a revival of religion. 
There may be fess awe, less pomp, 
and less stateliness, but awe, and 
pomp, and stateliness are not in- 
fluence, and do not make men re- 
ligious. The time has come, when 
the minister can meet a child or a 
man, without alarming them, and 
when they ave united to them by 
the cords of affection, far more 
than by the terrers of office. 

But chiefly is this acowmulation 
of power to be contemplated ia re- 
ference to the press. Why should 
not the ministry avail itself of 
this power, to an extent at least 
one hundred times as great as has 
hitherto been done? The truth is, 
that the great mass of learning and 
power of writing in this land is, 
and will be, among the clergy. It 
is not with the actual book-makers 
and conductors of the press. It 
is with those who have been 
trained im our colleges and semi- 
naries, mainly at the expense of 
the church; and the church has a 
right ‘to expect a very explicit an- 
swer to the question, why these 
trained talents shall not exert their 
fall influence, in wielding this 
mighty power,—not fer purposes 
of fame, or money making, but to 
do good. Without infringing on 
any of the duties of his office, a 
minister may exert ten times the 
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influence from the press, that he 
does in the pulpit. Who was 


a more faithful and” saccessful 
preacher than God’s own Ed- 
wards? But when shall Edwards’ 
influence die? When the great 
globe itself, with all which it con- 
tains, shall dissolve. ‘Where shall 
be its, limit? With the farthest 
continent aad island, the ultima 
Thule of Christian enterprize and 
benevolence? No, not then or 
there. In that world where the 
ransomed spirit dwells amid the 
blaze of eternal truth, shall it feel 
for ever the power of that wonder- 
fulman. I speak not this to ex- 
cite ambition, but to do good. 
The thoughts of your mind and 
the purposes of your heart, may 
strike on thousands of other 
minds at once: a pose con- 
ceived in the obscurity of a parish 
ministry, may expand, like the 
thoughts of Mills, until it shall 
pour a flood of fight over nations. 
I know it may be said there are 
books enough already, and no 
small measure of wise and 
sage contempt is cast on this book- 
making age: With men who write 
for reputation, such sage remarks 
are very well, Bat you will re- 
member that the people within 
your circle, may read what you 
write, while even far abler writers 
may repose in learned and cum- 
brous dignity on the shelf. T 
know it may be said, that this 
propensity will mot increase our 
pee tse abroad. Even this may 
be so, and if reputation were what 
we sought, it might be well said. 
But our object ts to secure the 
triumphs of the gospel, and that is 
the best reputation which secares 
that end. Amd I know thet young 
men often feel that they will do a 
thing which is unworthy their re- 
putation and their character. And 
all this is said when they have no 
reputation and no public charac- 
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ter; when every thing remains yet 
to be acquired; and when it is as 
* easy to mar such a spotless fame 
by indolence and inactivity, as by 
any measures however wild or 
Quixotic. Who ever accomplished 
any thing in this world, that did 
not suffer his reputation to take 
care of itself, and engage heart 
and soul in some grand enterprize, 
where his own little self might be 
lost? 

4. But one remark remains to 
encourage the ministry in its ef- 
forts to accomplish the great and 
magnificent purpose, of applying 
the gospel to the souls of men; 
and. of living for the millennium. 
Tt relates to the position, which 
Christianity occupies in the world. 
I know there is much infidelity; 
much boisterous, clamorous pro- 
clamations of the wisdom of un- 
belief; and much action among 
the enemies of God. But when 
we go to preach this gospel—is it 
to be newly tried in its power? 
Is infidelity to meet it in its 
strength, prepare to measure wea- 
— with it, and to attack it with 

opes of victory, or flushed 
with success? Never again. The 
battle has been fought and _re- 
fought; the question has been 
tested again and again, by all 
the arts of ridicule and power, and 
cunning, and skill, and learning. 
The field is gained on this subject. 
At one time Christianity was at- 
tacked by ridicule, and survived. 
Again with fire and sword, and 
yet it lived. Now the might of 
a attempted to crush it, but 
it did not die. Now the argument 
of Celsus and Porphyry attempt- 
ed to overthrow it; and now wit 
and imperial power, united in the 
person of Julian, attempted to de- 
stroy it, but it still lived.. Now 
infidels dig deep into the earth, to 
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make the rocks speak against 
the truth of revelation, and to 
show that “he who made the 
world and revealed its age to men, 
was mistaken in its age;” and 
others with labours as intense, at- 
tempt to penetrate the shades of 
ancient night, and reveal the 
names of dynasties in India or 
China, long before the world, ac- 
cording to the Bible, began. And 
now infidels seat themselves on 
the ancient volcano, and interro- 
gate its layers; or they walk 
amid the. crumbling monuments of 
Egypt to convict the Bible of folly 
or falsehood. All this career is run. 
These battles are fought. These 
strong holds are abandoned; and 
you, my young brethren, go forth 
to the ministry to preach a gospel 
tortured two thousand years, sub- 
jected to the piercing gaze of the 
most learned and subtle of men; 
driven often almost apparently onto 
the rocks and shoals of shipwreck, 
and with the voice of the fiend 
heard amid the tempests, and 
trampling over its anticipated dis- 
aster ;—but now having rode out 
these storms, and on the unruffled 
bosom of the deep, with acalm 
sky and full sail, going to bear light 
and salvation to the wide world. 
There is no form of sin which can 
stand before this gospel ; no power 
of persecution or arms that can 
oppose it; no science or art, how- 
ever much it may seem to contra- 
dict it, that does not soon mingle 
with it, like light from the same 
source into one. And just now 
seience and art and Christianity 
blend their influence, and pour an 
intense radiance on the earth, and 
the kingdoms of nature and of 
grace are rolling on, the gladness 
and triumphs of the universal re- 
demption of mankind. 
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AN ORIGINAL SERMON OF DR. WATTS. 


The Rev. Thomas Milner, M.A., Wigston, Leicestershire, the author of a Memoir 
of the Life and Times of Dr. Watts, which is now ready for publication, has 
favoured us with the following unpublished discourse, in the Doctor’s well-known 
hand, which we hope will interest and instruct many of our readers. 

Mr. Pickard, whose death the discourse was intended toimprove, was a member and 
a deacon of Dr. Watts’s church in Bury Street. His son, to whom the Doctor inscribed 
the copy of this sermon, resided chiefly at Cheshunt. For this gentleman, he wrote 
the following inscription, which is placed against the south wall in Cheshunt Church : 


In memory of 
Thomas Pickard, 
Citizen of London, who dy’d suddenly, 
Jan. 29, A. D. 1719-20, 
Etat. 50. 


A soul prepared needs no delays, 

The summons come, the saint obeys ; 
Swift was his flight, and short the road ; 
He closed his eyes, and saw his God. 
The flesh rests here, till Jesus come 
And claims the treasure from the tomb. 


Underneath this has been added, at a subsequent period— 


In memory also of 
Sarah Pickard, of Theobald’s, 
Widow and relict of the above-mentioned 
Thomas Pickard, and daughter of, 
Sir Robert Jocelyn, of Hyde Hall, 
in this County, Bart. 
She dy’d the 23rd of June, 1759, aged 86, 


full of piety as well'as days. 


Ep1rTors. 





‘To Mr, Thomas Pickard, jun. 
Sir,—At your request I have 
endeavoured, by my notes and me- 
mory, to recollect the Sermon 
preached on occasion of the death 
of your dear father: you have here 
the most substantial parts of it 
transcribed, except what related 
purely to the Church of ‘Christ, of 
which he was a member. If it may 
be made of use to yourself, or your 
dearest relatives or family, I shall 
rejoice. You know my usual 
omission of the character of the 
deceased at the end of funeral -dis- 
courses; and it would be needless 
here, since you better knew his 
worth than I can write it. As in 
the ehurch, we mourn the loss of 
a valuable brother and assistant in 
the affairs of religion; so yourten- 
der and honourable respect to the 
memory of a father and a friend in 
all the affairs of life, civil and re- 
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ligious, will not presently wear out. 
When you read the following pages 
with this temper, they may become 
more entertaining and useful than 
otherwise so plain a discourse 
could be. 

With hearty recommendations 
of yourself and household to the 
care and presence of your God, 
and your father’s God, 

I am, Sir, your servant and affec- 
tionate friend, 
May 18th, 1709. I. Warts. 





A SERMON PREACHED ON OCCASION 
OF THE DEATH OF MR, WILLIAM 
PICKARD, APRIL 17, 1709. 

Gen. xlviii. 21.—And Israel said 
to Joseph, behold I die; but God 
shall be with you. 

In the words, we find a dying 

saint acquainting his son with:his 

own present dissolution, and leav- 
ing a blessing behind oa all the 
3 
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family. This isalso prefaced with 
a note of attention: Behold, said 
old Jacob unto his son Joseph, take 
notice that I die, but the blessing 
runs plural, God shall be with you, 
with thee, Joseph, and with thy 
children, and with all thy household, 
for he shall bring you all again to 
the land of Canaan, the promised 
Jand, where the bones of your fa- 
thers lie, and which is the figure 
of the heavenly inheritance to which 
I am departing. 

Doctrine.—The presence of God 

with surviving relatives is a very 

roper blessing for a dying saint to 
ea and well worthy of their 
notice. 

To improve these dying words 
of old Israel to Joseph, these dying 
words of our departed friend to his 
only son, I shall pursue this method : 

1. Consider what is implied in 
this blessing, God shall be with you. 

2. How valuable a privilege 
it is, and consequently how proper 
a blessing for a dying saint to leave. 

3. In what sense may a father 
be said to bless his surviving pos- 

ity? 

4. What is there io such a word 
of blessing, from a dying saint, 
that makes it so worthy of our 
notice? 

Lastly. A few inferences from 
the discourse. 

First, What is implied in this 
blessing, God shall be with you. 
Though the blessing be of so vast 
an extent, yet 1 shall reduce it to 
these three heads: 

1. The exercise of God's all-suf- 
ficiency of grace towards them 
and forthem. By God’s all-suffi- 
ciency I mean all those attributes 
or perfections of his nature, where- 
by he is able to make a creature 
happy, and by his grace I mean 
all those tions which incline 
him to do it. If God be with.us, 
he is with us like himself, ia the 
manifestations of divivity, acting 


according tothe glory of his natore, 
whichis all-safficient and gracious. 
His presence with us is but a par- 
ticular effect of those more general 
words of grace, Jam your God, and 
this reaches to Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and their seed, to be- 
lievers and their offspring. His 
all-sufficiency is ours, and his grace 
is ours, so far as we stand in need 
of it for our happiness. Are we 
in dark and difficult circumstan- 
ces, and want wisdom to guide us? 
We shall have divine advice and 
counsel, ifGod bewith us. Are we 
surrounded with pressing straits 
and distresses, so that we want 
compassion and powerful relief? 
we have an almighty friend at hand 
if God be with us. He is our guide 
whilst we walk; our support when 
we are falling; our defence against 
all the enemies of body and mind. 
This God is a very present help in 
every time of trouble. If he be 
with us, he shall supply all our need 
according to his riches in glory, by 
Christ Jesus.—Phil. v. 19. 

And this text answers the ques- 
tion, how God comes to conde- 
scend after such a rate to us sinners? 
His presence is in the first place 
given to Christ, and through him 
communicated tomen. He chose 
out one man for his all-sufficiency 
and grace to be for ever present 
with, in an unspeakable and in- 
imitable manner, that he might ia 
a glorious and regular way, as be- 
comes a God, be present with the 
sons of men according to their 
capacity. 

2. The presence of God with us 
implies the display of his various 
relations to us, and his fulfilling the 
characters of these relations. God, 
in the first person of the glorious 
Trinity, calls himself ourfatherand 
our friend, and these are very use- 
ful names for a Christian to .me- 
ditate on that has lost a friend. and 
a father; God, in the second per- 
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son, sustains the relation of our 
brother ; our surety ; our redeemer; 
our keeper; our high priest; and 
our king; ready for every service 
that such characters imply, and he 
is near us with his blood to wash 
away our guilt. He brings near 
his righteousness to pacity our 
consciences, which has pacified the 
justice of God. - He is near us 
with all those treasures of grace 
that the father has laid upoa him 
for us. God, in the third person, is 
our light; our sanctifier; the com- 
forter; and the witnessing spirit; 
if God be with us, we have a short 
and speedy access to an heavenly 
Father. We have communion with 
an all-sufficient Saviour, and en- 
joy his salvation; we have the 
spirit of light, and comfort, and 
holiness present with our souls. 

3. The presence of God implies 
the accomplishment of his several 
promises. It would be too large 
to cite the Scriptures wherein the 
fulfilling of promises is called the 
coming of God, or the coming of 
Christ to a person or people. He 
is a God always in covenant, and 
always mindful of the articles of it, 
and in this sense he is always with 
his people; but he makes his pre- 
sence more sensibly appear, when 
we cao look upon particular in- 
stances of his providence and grace 
in this light, and say, now is my 
God come to fulfil his word; [ 
see, I feel him confirming his faith- 
fulness and accomplishing his mer- 
cy. ‘The promises reach to every 
state and circumstances of a saint. 
They extended to life and death, 
to time and eternity, and God can- 
not fulfil these words to his people 
unless he be eternally present with 
them. 

Secondly. How valuable and 
proper a blessing is this for a dying 
saint to leave in his last words. 

There is no consideration wee: 
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enter into upon this point, but de- 
clares the exceeding value of it. 

1. Consider the state you are in, 
a state of temptations me difficulty ; 
many trials and many sorrows. 
This wicked and deceitful world is 
always with you, and in thedeath of 
a dear relative, you have lost one 
faithful friend to assist you; now, in 
the midst of surrounding calamities 
and dangers, to have an all-suffi- 
cient Saviour, a compassionate 
comforter, and an almighty friend 
present with you, is a blessing of 
invaluable worth. 

2. Consider the work you have 
to do, and that is to find out your 
duty, which sometimes isnot easy; 
but a present God will direct you 
to practise difficult duty, when 
found, a present God will give you 
strength. You have many sins to 
subdue, many devils to conflict 
with, many graces to attain ‘and 
exercise ; a present God will be 
your perpetual assistant in all these, 
You have need of much prudence 
and much patience in the edacation 
of children ; much wisdom and cou- 
rage in converse with men; much 
zeal and devotion in the worship 
of God, and in the service of his 
interest in the world. The constant 
presence of God with you will ren- 
der these things easy. 

3. Consider your own utter in- 
sufficiency to fulfil any one duty 
without a present God. Your in- 
ability to bear any Providence that 
is afflictive without a supporting 
God, or to behave aright under 
prosperous circumstances, unless 
you have a teaching God : without 
me ye can do nothing, saith our 
Lord to the apostles, John xv. 6. 
But God being present, St. Paul 
by faith assumes to himself a mind 
of almightiness, J can do all things 
through Christ, which strengtheneth 
me, Phil. iv. 13. 

4. Consider the vanity and in- 

3N2 
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sufficiency of alk other friends if 
God be absent. There is many a 
distress. comes upon us, Many a 
pain upon our flesh, and darkness 
upon our spirits, wherein our friends 
can only stand by and pity us, but 
can afford us no relief. How great 
a privilege is it then to have a 
God. with us who is aever at a loss 


to te 

5. Consider the miserable estate 
of those that are without God in 
the world, Eph. ii. 12. Such are 
aliens from the heavenly country ; 
strangers from the covenants of 
promise; without Christ; without 
grace; without true comfort io this 
world; and without hope in the 
next; and this is my case, must 
every soul say, if God be not at all 
present with me, if he be not my 


6. Consider the mournful com- 
plaints the saints themselves have 
maile, when God has in a degree 
withdrawn himself from them. 
How doth Job complain, yet he 
cannot find him turning to the 
right. hand or to the left, and he is 
ready .to expire and die, because 
God, who was his life, seems to be 
absent and hide himself. Ina short, 
this word of blessing, the presence 
of God, is inclusive of all good in 
earth and heaven, in time and 
eternity... How glorious is the pri- 
vilege and advantage to have the 
ear of a God where you may pour 
out all your complaints, even such 
as you would hardly tell to the friend 
of your bosom. To have the eye 
of a God to watch over you, when 
the eye of a father and a friend are 
closed in death, and can watch 
over you bo more; to have the 
heart of a God working nae 

with tender compassion, w 
the heart of your dearest rela- 
tive lies cold in the grave; when 
the soul of Abraham, our father, 
in heaven, is ignorant of us, and 
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Tsrael acknowledges us not. Our 
pious ancestors made it the com- 
mon form of taking leave: God be 
with you, was thesalutation at part- 
ing, but in our age we have so 
contracted the sound of those 
words, that we have quite lost the 
sense of them, though the biggest 
of blessednesses are included in 
them. 

Thirdly. In what sense may a 
dying saint be said to bless sur- 
viving relatives. 

1. In a way of prophecy by di- 
vine inspiration; thus many of the 
ancient saints were filled with the 
spirit of God, and left an effectual 
word of blessing upon their sur- 
viving household. Thus Jsaac 
blessed Jacob, Gen. xxvii. 33. Thus 
Jacob, in my text, blessed Joseph 
and his brethren; and it is only in 
such cases that a dying saint can 
say with full assurance, ‘I have 
blessed him, yea, and he shall be 
blessed.” 

2. In a way of prayer. So the 
word blessing is often taken in 
Scripture, Gen. xlviii. 20.—Jn thee 
shall Israel bless, saying, God make 
thee as Ephraim, i.e. The Israel- 
ites shall thus pray for their chil- 
dren. Thus did our departed friend 
often pray for his relations in flesh 
and spirit, for his family, and for the 
church, for their continuance and 
advancement in grace and peace. 

3. In a way of faith, and, hope, 
and dependance upon a promise. 
So Jacob is said to do, Heb. xi. 21., 
trusting the promise of God to 
bring them to the land of their 
fathers, as well as pronouncing 
the certainty of it by a sew inspi- 
ration. The promises made to ta- 
milies are many in Scripture: that 
he will be the God of parents and 
of their posterity; that he will pour 
out his spirit on their seed and his 
blessing on their offspring; that 
believers shall not labour in vain, 
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nor bring forth for sorrow, for they 
are the seed of the blessed of the 
Lord, and their offspring with 
them. Now a saint that has been 
much in prayer, and much in faith, 
may leave such words of blessing 
as these are to his children, when 
he is dying, with an encouraging 
hope to see them fulfilled in the 
day of the resurrection. 

Fourthly. There are some parti- 
cular considerations in such a bless- 
ing of a dying saint that render it 
worthy of notice. There are three 
which I shall mention, that relate 
to the person dying ; and three to 
the surviving relatives. 

The considerations relating to 
the dying person are these : 

1. Let God be with you. [ 
commend you to the care of that 
God, whose presence I have ex- 

rienced all my life, and it has 

en my chief joy, and comfort, and 
hope in the days of my pilgrimage, 
That God without whom [ could 
not live: his dove has been my life, 
and his loving kindness I have found 
better than life.— Psal. laui. 3. 
Therefore, not only will I praise 
thee, but I recommend thy pre- 
sence and thy love to my dearest 
friends, as their life and their chief 
happiness. Many years have [ 
walked with him, and he has walked 
with me. O, let him walk with 
my family too, and conduct them 
in the ways of holiness and peace. 
Many a difficulty have 1 been in- 
volved in, and he has set my soul 
free; in many a temptation has he 
delivered me; under many a trial 
he has supported me, and he has 
made my feet to escape out of many 
a snare. Let this God be with 
you, my children, in all your dif- 
ficulties, your trials, your tempta- 
tions, ok your snares. It is that 
God that has convinced me of sin 
when I was careless and ignorant; 
has awakened me when I was 
sleeping the sleep of death; I leave 
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him to convince my careless rela- 
tions, and the unawakened souls 
of my kindred, if any such be 
among them. He has brought me. 
near when I was afar off from bim, 
and has given me hope and joy in 
believing. Let this God abide with. 
my household, and bring them all 
near to himself, and give them all 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus and 
eternal life in him. I bless his 
name that he has given me to see 
his work begun already on the 
souls of those that are nearest to 
me. I leave them with joy in 
his hands, for he is their God 
as well as mine, and even 
those that are yet incapable of 
knowing him, my youngest poste- 
rity. and such as are yet unborn 
in future generations, L commit 
them to this my God, and hope 
in the long extensive grace of his 
covenant. He that took me out 
of this world, and gave me a name 
and a place in his family, will, I 
hope, make my offspring his sons 
and his daughters too, and make 
them pillars in his own temple. 
In many an ordinance he has met 
my soul and blessed me, and I 
have found him often in «secret 
prayer. Let that God be with 
you, my children, and awaken 
your tongues to pray, and teach 
you to hold the same converse with 
him, and make you joyful in your 
own retirements as well as in his 
house of prayer. He has exer- 
cised his various attributes towards 
me—his all-sufliciency and: his 
grace; I am waiting for a more 
glorious display of them: he has 
fulfilled his several relations to 
me on earth; and 1 am going ‘fo 
my Father and my Friend in hea- 
ven : he has accomplished many a 
romise to me already, and here. I 
ie expecting the accomplishment 
of the rest. And 1 leave this God 
with you, my surviving. relatives, 
to manifest himself to you all in 
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the same methods of covenanted 
love. Such a review as this did 
dying Jacob take when he blessed 
Joseph, and said, God before whom 
my fathers Abraham and Isaac did 
walk, the God which fed me all my 
life long until this day, the Angel 
which redeemed me from evil, bless 
the lads, and let my name be named 
on them, and the name of my fathers. 
Gen. Ixviii. 16. 

2. Let that God be with you 
whose presence is my support in 
death. That God on whose hand 
1 lean whilst I am walking through 
this dark valley; that God into 
whose hands I commit my depart- 
ing spirit; and into those very 
hands do I commit all my dear 
relatives, in my family alee the 
ehurch, which I leave behind me. 
I go away from things visible into 
that unseen world which I have 
known by faith. I leave you in 
this visible world, but not without 
a God. I go into the eternal state 
where I hope to meet my God, and 
leave it to his care to bring you 
thither. This God | have trusted 
with: all my eternal concerns, and 
I now recollect my transactions 
past in giving up myself unto 
God, and I approve and confirm 
them all. I venture my soul upon 
the same grace still, and commit 
my surviving household to the 
same grace. 

3. May that God be with you, 
from whose presence I expect 
eternal happiness; and I leave 

ou to his care to make you happy. 
i have often seen him in this 
world through the glass of his 
ordinances, by the eye of faith, 
bit now I am going to behold him 
face to face. O may his face shine 
upon you, and grant you his sal- 
vation. I have seen him here upon 
earth, but with many interruptions, 
and many a cloud has come be- 
tween. I shall see him above 
without a cloud and without 


ceasing: there is no more sin, 
there is no more sorrow, and the 
hidings of his face no more. I 
leave him to bring you to the land 
of your fathers, as Jacob expresses 
himself in my text; to the heaven! 
Canaan, when you have finished 
your course ou earth. I commit 
you to his care who is able to keep 
you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence of 
his glory with exceeding joy, to 
which joy and which glory my soul 
is hasting apace. 

Thus much for the considerations 
that relate to the person dying. 
There are also three considerations 
that relate to the survivors, that 
make the words of this blessing de- 
lightful and valuable. 

1. May the presence of that 
God be with you, who can never 
die. Behold, I take my farewell 
of you, but God doth not. The 
prophets; where are they? and 
the fathers are dead, Zech. i. 5. 
Abraham ® ignorant of us, and 
Jacob knows us not, Isaiah xliii. 16. 
But our heavenly father is the all- 
knowing and the everliving God. 
I put off the relation of a father 
by death, but God maintains his 
relation for ever. Behold, I die, 
I leave you, but I leave you not 
comfortless, for God shall be with 


ou. 
rt 2. May that God be with you 
whose presence alone made my 
company useful or delightful to 
you. Do you mourn fora father 
or a friend dying? It was God 
that made that father or that friend 
desirable, and put all the comfort 
into those relations that ever you 
tasted in them, or received from 
them. They were but streams of 
comfort; he is the spring. 

May that God be with you who 
is all and in all. 

3. May you have the presence 
of that God who is able to do 
for you what I could never do, 
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and to give what was not in my 
power to give. A God that can 
subdue your sins, pardon your ini- 
quities, give peace to your trou- 
bled consciences, and heal all your 
diseases. He can and will be 
more to you than ever I was or 
could be. I leave you to that 
God who is your light and your 
defence; who will be your sun and 
your shield; who will more than 
supply my absence; who will give 
you grace and glory : and no good 
thing will he withhold from you if 
you take him for your God; if 
you fear him, and trust in him, 
and walk uprightly before him. 
If our Lord Jesus Christ told his 
disciples that it was expedient for 
them he should go away, that the 
Comforter might come; I may 
also say, through the faith of 
God’s presence with you, that it is 
expedient for you that I should go 
away and die, that you may live 
more immediately upon your hea- 
venly Father, for advice, comfort, 
and assistance; and that he may 
discover and communicate to you, 
more of his immediate presence, 
and give you to taste more of his 
consolations from above. 

Let me conclude this discourse 
with. three or four reflections on 
the foregoing subjects. 

1. If the blessing of dying saints 
be useful and valuable to sur- 
viving relatives, what an advan- 
tage have aged Christians by walk- 
ing long with God. They have 
something valuable to bequeath to 
their children. They have known 
God long in the methods of his 
love; they have seen the outgo- 
ings of his grace often in his sanc- 
tuary ; they have had much ex- 
perience of his all-sufficiency in 
their straights and difficulties; 
they have found his. several cha- 
racters fulfilled, and. his promises 
made good; and with hope and 
joy they can trust their dearest re- 
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lations they leave behind into the 
hands of an experienced God. 
But what a dreadful thing is it to 
be upon the borders of death, and 
have no God; and yet this is the 
case with the biggest part of man- 
kind. They leave this world and 
have no God into whose hands 
they can commit their own spirits, 
or whose presence they can leave 
behind for a blessing to their fa- 
milies. 

2. What a privilege is it for 
those that are younger, to have 
such a Parent and such a blessing. 
A parent that has prayed for you 
all his life and continues to pray for 
you with his dying breath ;.a parent 
by whose faith and in whose name 
you had some interest in the pro- 
mises of the covenant as soon. as 
you were born, and who has still 
been labouring in prayer and faith 
till he saw Christ formed in you, 
The children of the saints that are 
thus blessed by the faith and prayer 
of the dying parents have great 
encouragement to hope for the pre- 
sence of God with them. 

3. Let such happy children 
strive to keep near to God, and to 
walk with him, and not forfeit his 
presence. Have a care lest you 
run counter to the blessing of your 
dying father. Abide with him and 
he will abide with you. Take the 
advice of David to his son Solo- 
mon, 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. And thou, 
Solomon, my son, know thou ; the 
God of thy father, and serve him 
witha perfect heart andwithawilling 
mind, for the Lord . searches. all 
hearts, and understands the imagi- 
nations of the thoughts. If thou 
seek him he will be found of thee, 
but if thou forsake him be will cast 
thee off for ever. Put away every 
idol that may offend the eyes of 
his holiness. Maintain religion in 
your family, and say, like Joshua, 
when Moses was dead, as for me 
and my house, we will serve the Lord, 
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4. Wait and hope for the full 
enjoyment of the blessing of a 
dyiwg father; for the everlasting 

e of God in heaven, when 

shall bring you to the promised 
land where your fathers are gone. 
And maintain such a holy intima- 
cy with Ged whilst you are tra- 
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velling through the wilderness, 
that when you pass into Canaan, 
you may leave the same biessing 
behind you for your children; and 
may your God and your father's 
God be with you and them for 
ever. Amen, 
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IN our attempt to produce a cor- 
rect, though a hasty delineation, of 
the scriptural idea of a Christian 
@hurch, as well as in our subse- 
quent endeavour to expose the 
shadowy character of the advan- 
tages which are supposed to result 
from a national religious establish- 
ment, some objections to such a 
have been incidentally no- 

ticed. We now enter somewhat 
more particularly on the subject of 
reasons for nonconformity. Let it 
be ir Ratiory however, that the 
writer of these papers professes 
neither'to bring forward every topic 
which the sabject embraces, ‘nor to 
aceumulate all possible illustrations 
on any one of the topics which he 
selects. His ‘aim is not to render 
his essays elaborate, but readable. 
While we find much to admire 
in the Book -of Common Prayer, 
we cannot perceive the justness of 
the'thousand times repeated eulogy, 
which an eminent nonconformist 
pronounced on it some twenty 
years ago. Were it “‘ the best of 
inspired compositions,” it would 


not’be di ‘by those numerous 
faults, a few of which we shall now 
point out. 


‘ We ‘begin with the office for 


cannot pledge ourselves for 
‘other persons, nor 


the -ehildren 
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even for our own, that they shall 
** renounce the devil and: all his 
works, and the vain pomp and 
glory of the world;” neither can 
we say of every infant baptized, 
that he is “ regenerate with the 
Holy Spirit;” neither could we 
teach our children to say, that in 
Baptism they were “made mem- 
bers of Christ, children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven.” The office of godfather 
and godmother, also, whatever 
may be said in explanation of its 
origin, is altogether uvscriptural 
and unnatural. So strongly do we 
object to the baptismal -service, 
that were we on the whole so far 
attached to the Establishment as 
to adhere to its communion, we 
should be compelled to avail our- 
selves of the services of some non- 
conforming minister in the article 
of baptism. For the same reason 
we should either decline teaching 
our children the Church Catechism, 
or at least should pass over the 
questions and answers on this sub- 


ject. Such acts and omissions as 

these would probably soon ‘ter- 

minate in absolute nonconformity. 
The form ribed for the bu- 


rial of the dead contains a strange 
mixture. of good and evil. It in- 
cludes some of the most affecting 
und sublime portions of holy writ, 
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interspersed with other beautiful 


sentences, but these excellencies 
are neutralized by of a 
very opposite character. The only 


instances of death for which the 
burial service is strictly appro» 
priate, are those of decidedly pious 
persons, whose death, on account 
of painful and incurable diseases, 
or some such causes, was deemed 
desirable even by affectionate and 
weeping friends. In all other, and 
by far the most numerous cases, 
the service is faulty. Io the first 

lace, although survivors ought 
Fully to acquiesce in the will of 
God with to the removal of 
a departed relative, nature forbids, 
and religion does not require that 
thanks should be given for the 
event: What orphan child, for 
example, who has just lost an only 
parent, or what affectionate hus- 
band, whose beloved companion 
has suddenly been suatched away 
from six or eight young children, 
can sympathize with the thanks- 
giving which is presented, not for 
alleviating circumstances preceding 
and following the bereavement, but 
for the very fact itself, that the de. 
parted has been taken out of * this 
troublesome world?” ‘The framers 
of this service must have been some 
pious ascetics, who were strangers 
equally to the joys and sorrows of 
domestic life. 

But, secondly, in the very fre- 
quent case of the burial of an un- 
godly man, a still more serious 
objection lies against these thanks- 
givings. We ought 'to mourn ra- 
ther than rejoice that such a man 
has no | time and space to 
repent; but to “‘ thank Almighty 
God, that of ‘his t metcy he 
has taken tv himself the soul of the 
departed ;” and to express (in re- 
ference to such a one) ‘‘a sure 
and certain of the resurrec- 
tion to eternal life,” is an outrage 
on the truth both of scripture and 

N.S. NO, 116, 
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of fact. One week before, the 
man was im the public assembly, 
when the minister declared most 
truly, that whosoever among them 
should live and die in a state of 
impenitence, would be doomed to 
“the resurrection of damnation.” 
A day or two afterwards, death 
came without any signs of penitence 
having been given, aud yet the 
same minister pronounces the man's 
state to be undoubtedly happy! 
Were there no other objection to 
the Establishment, this alone would 
prevent hundreds of nonconforming 
ministers from entering it. 

While the Church by law esta- 
blished treats all ite members at 
Baptism and in Burial as real 
Christians, it is ones sme with 
the strange anomaly of enjoining, 
i thanasian Creed, ne- 
cessity, in order to salvation,- 
“‘ keeping pure and undefiled” that 
uninspired and abstruse statement 
of doctrine. Not content with de- 
claring it to be of essential import- 
ance to receive the scripture re 
— of the heer of the 

trinity, the Chu England 
ro) en eae 

I perish everlastingly” w' 

not maintain those views of the 
doctrine which Athanasius held. 
The Book of Common Prayer 
is, therefore, chargeable both with 
latitudinarianism and with bigotry. 

Highly objectionable, in our 
view, is the office for the Visi 
of the Sick. We cannot 
our Lord ee ‘orgive 
* power in his to 
sit,” nor can any of his ministers, 
without presumption, bordering on 
blasphemy, say to any man, 
in health or sickness, *‘ 
thority committed to me 
thee from all thy sins.” 

Scarcely less objectionab 
the words which the 
Bishop addresses to the ordai 


person, purporting that “- 
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communicates to the latter: the 
Holy Ghost. . The Christian: Mi- 
wnister, who is most richly furnished 
with gifts and graces, has no power 


‘thus to act, and, in many instances, 


dt is obvious, ‘that the ordaining 
‘Bishop himself has not the blessing 
mhich he professes to give to an- 
other. 
od Without stopping to examine 
one by one the Thirty-nine Articles, 
in-ordér to notice the errors which 
lark. in some: of them, how could 
we, with those glaring faults before 
us, which have just been specified, 
declare our ‘‘ unfeigned assent and 
consent to all and every thing con- 
tained in the Book of Common 
Prayer?” 
ilNor indeed should we choose to 
speak in such terms of unqualified 
approbation of any work of human 
authorship. . Thus, to elevate any 
book besides the Bible, is virtually 
to degrade the Bible; while sub- 
seription to a human system must 
needs be a restraint on Christian 
liberty, since a consistent Church. 
man ought to consider, not merely 
whether such and sucha tenet be 
dures, but whether it be agreeable 
40;those human scriptures, to which 
he. bas declared ‘his full submission 
Fhe Liswrgy {the Church of 
ii i of the Chu 
England is, on some accounts, 
am object of. general admiration 
among Protestants, and it. was 
dou on this. part of the Book 
of Common Prayer, that Mri Hall 
suleapito wbied weetly steed 
to which we y teferred. 
But even the liturgy, considered 
as @ form of prayer for constant 
use, seems to us by no means to 


ms, a to perfection. ty 
the first place, we greatly 

free prayers. to. prayers 
whiechiare read. Letit bé admitted 
that some unread prayers are of a 


random unsatisfactory chayacter ; 
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this. only préves that some minis- 
ters are unfit for their office, for in 
our view, to be able to offer prayers 
in an edifying manner, is as essen~ 
tial a part of ministerial qualifiea+ 
tion as is ability to preach usefully. 
This consideration suggests one 
argument in favour of unwritten 
prayer, and. reminds us of: the 
remark of a young Scottishman 
whose parents had most unwise- 
ly and unrighteously destined 
him for the Presbyterian Church, 
in which read prayers are not 
allowed. The young man told his 
companions that he thought he 
could manage the preaching, but 
he knew not what he should do 
with ** those cursed prayers.” In 
the English establishment» this 
profane youth would have met 
with no difficulty. Unwritten 
prayers do not prevent all unsuit- 
able men from entering the minis- 
try, but they doubtless render it 
difficult for an irreligious man to 
get through his work in an ac- 
ceptable manner. 

The English liturgy is rendered 
wearisome by its length and by its 
repetitions; it is broken into far 
too many little bits, requiring so 
frequent a change of posture as to 
a stranger appears to be absurd, 
and the custom which very regular 
ministers adopt of leaving the desk 
and going to another part of the 
church for the performance of one 
part of the service, savours ‘more 
of Popish superstition than of ‘ra- 
tional worship. Not less unrea- 
sonable is it to wear a white gar- 
ment in prayer and a black one in 
preaching. ‘‘ Use is second na- 
ture,”’ otherwise all sober Pro- 
testants would be amazed at’ the 
folly of such observances... The 
most absurd and objectionable 
part of the business is, that ten 
thousand or more ministers should 
be tied down to such observances 
by law. In fact, the members of 
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thé established church, and ‘espe- 
cially its ministers, are treated not 
as men, but as children.’ Some of 
its ministers take the liberty of 
uttering a few extemporary peti- 
tions before. sermon, but the great 
majority confine themselves ex- 
clusively to the prayers. provided 
forthem. If illness occur in the 
royal family, or any unusual cala- 
mity threaten the nation, dissenting 
ministers throughout the kingdom 
at once offer appropriate petitions ; 
whereas the ministers of the estab- 
listment must either content them- 
selves with the general forms which 
have been provided for extraordi- 
nary occasions, and which cannot 
in the nature of things be exactly 
adapted for every event, or they 
must wait till the archbishop, at 
the command of the king in coun- 
eil, has written a prayer, and the 
king’s printer has printed, and the 
king’s servants have circulated ten 
thousand copies of the said prayer ;’ 
which, after all this ceremony and 
delay, is usually far inferior, asa 
devotional: composition,. to the 
greater number of the prayers 
which were offered in non-epis- 
eopal congregations on the very 
first Lord's day after the event in 
question occurred, 

« We-eadily own that the doctri- 


nal sentiments of the liturgy are, 


sound, and that a considerable pro- 
portion of its prayers and thanks- 
givings are in strict accordance 
with the feelings of a devout mind, 
nor can we doubt that many real 
Christians are edified by the use of it. 

But still there are some expres- 
sions in it which cannot, in our 
apprehension, be reconciled with 
truth and propriety. We are im- 
pelled both by inclination and by 
a ‘sense of duty to pray for the 
king, whether he be a good: ora 
bad man; but where is the pro- 
priety of designating him in prayet 
as ‘* a most religious and gracious 
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king 1” If id any instance, the: 
eulogy be just, it is sadly mis- 
placed; and who can’ look over’ 
the list of British’ sovereigns with: > 
out perceiving that there have been’ 
more than one respecting’ whom’ 
such a compliment must have been 
an absolute falsehood ?.” How aw-’ 
ful is the reflection that ten thou-| 
sand ministers, together with hun- 
dreds of thousands of people, were’ 
guilty of such falsehood every time | 
they met for public worship! «Yet» 
were you to take your opinion of! 
the Book of Common Prayer from 
the lips of some of its admirers;' 
you would be led to regard it as 
scarcely inferior to holy writ!" We 
can have tio -quarrel with those’ 
who prefer a liturgy ; bat.with our 
views of the subject, to use the 
English liturgy constantly, exclu- 
sively, and throughout, would’ be: 
such arestraint on Christiaw liberty, 
and woald involve sucha! viola- 
tion of conscience, as would be far’ 
worse than all the by-gone penal-' 
ties of nonconformity. ronal 
- Our objections to the diocesan’ 
episcopacy and to the: secular cha-' 
racter of the establishment have! 
been already expressed. 9 ° ) 

The bishops of the New Testa+' 
ment’ presided over one .church,' 
whereas an English bishop isthe: 
bishop of bishops, and ex-officio,’ 
a peer of the realm} while ‘over' 
these bishops of bishops an Areh- 
bishop presides.’ All ‘this is not 
very compatible with our Saviour’s’ 
language, “One is your master, 
even Christ, and all ye are -bre- 
thren.” ‘There are also prebenda~ 
ries, canons, ‘deans, archdeacons, 
&c., names and offices altogether 
unknown in the New Testament; 
yet no community is so’ fond: of 
designating itself apostolical as the 
Church of England, unless’ it 
be the Church of Rome. The 
term deacom is retained, but the 
office is altered. To be a deacon 
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originally, meant to be appointed 
“* to serve tables;” to be in “‘ dea- 
con’s orders,” now means to have 
entered the first grade of the 
Christian ministry. The functions 
of the deacon are in fact super- 
seded by the church-warden, 
whose office, though intended to be 
partly religious, is filled by all 
sorts of persons; as is also that 
of parish-clerk, whose manner of 

‘orming sacred duties is very 
commonly little short of a bur- 
lesque on religion. Ministers, 
moreover, are called , which 
is in keeping with “‘ altars ;” 
but og trath ia that both terms 
belong not to the Christian but to 
the Jewish economy. We offer no 
sacrifices, and therefore require 
neither altar nor priest. In all 
these names and titles there is sad 
confusion and much anti-scriptural 
innovation. 

. Bat the secular character of the 
establishment is one of its worst 
features, and is matter of profound 
lamentation to some of its best 


The bi 
ief rulers in 
the glish Church. The chief 
i is its head; hence the 
and fears of the church rise 


iag of things, Thus a large 
bedy of istians are. 
indebted for the very rvation 
of what they deem their church, 
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headship of the church is of the 
same description. The king, the 
lords, and the commons conjointly, 
are really supreme in the i 
as well asin the state. Should the 
legislature at any future time be- 
come Papistor U nitarian, or in an 
way avowedly Anti-Evangelical, 
the church by law established would 
alter its character accordingly, and 
the character of dissent from the 
church would necessarily undergo 
corresponding modifications. Con- 
gregational dissenters, and some 
other classes of dissenters, would be 
what they now are, but many per- 
sous who arenow churchmen would 
become nonconformists. Time- 
serving men, whose notions of re- 
ligion are amalgamated with those 
of splendour and of gain, would 
copy the example of ‘‘ the Vicar of 
Bray;” but high churchmen, who 
value religion for its own sake, 
would be brought into a most painful 
dilemma. On the one hand, they 
would dread the thought of re- 
nouncing the truth of the gospel, 
and yet, on the other hand, ir 
ae both require them to al- 
w the government to establish 
religion by law, and enforce the 
co ing duty of submission 
to such law. 
But our objections to the secular 
character of the establishment, are 
derived not merely from considera. 
tions of abstract truth or possible 
contingencies; we see that a vast 
deal of actual evil has accrued, 
o-— is accruing from this source. 
osts of chgeiliy ministers, preach- 
ers of erroneous doctrine, and of 
scandalous lives, who both doe 
much harm aod prevent others from 
doing much good, are the result of 
the unholy alli which subsists 
between the church and the state. 
So long as either the government or 
individuals shall appoint ministers 
to livings (the very term denotes 
the light in which the clerical office 
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is regarded), and those ministers 
shall be supported by funds, over 
which their hearers have no con- 
trol, it is to be expected that se- 
cular influence, rather than piety 
and talent, will be the passport to 
office. But the animadversions on 
the establishment which we offered 
in former papers, supersede the 
necessity of further enlargement. 
In the formularies of the church, 
in its episcopacy, and in its secular 
character, we find distinct, and to 
our minds, overpowering reasons 
for nonconformity. We feel our- 
selves to be not only justified in 
our dissent, but compelled to be 
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dissenters. Let it be observed, 
however, that while our religious 
principles are the result of our ex- 
amining and following the seri 
tures, our dissenterism is merely he 
consequence of there existing, in 
this country, an ecclesiastical 
body which advocates unscriptural 
claims. So soon as the episcopal 
community shall renounce those 
claims, the term dissenter will lose 
its meaning, and dissenterism will 
cease to exist, to the manifest ad- 
vantage of all parties, the a 
not excepted, and above all, to the 
unspeakable advantage of real 
religion. 





A MISSIONARY’S APPEAL TO THE CHRISTIAN YOUTH OF 
HIS COUNTRY, 


DeaR Younc BReTHREN,— 
To a very large majority of you, 
the writer of the subsequent re- 
marks is, of course, totally un- 
known, to many, ag even 
by name; some apo , therefore, 
might reasonably be expected from 
me, for coming thus publicly before 
you: but having spent (however 
unworthily) more than twelve 
years of my life in the capacity of 
a Christian Missionary in India, 
and, during that period, witnessed 
somewhat of the deplorable state 
of the heathen population of that 
country, as well us of the numerous 
facilities which now offer them- 
selves for the removal of the 
moral and spiritual degradation of 
that people, by the diffusion of 
the gospel, it was hoped that, 
stranger as I am to you, you would 
indulge me with a candid hearing, 
whilst I endeavour, in a concise, 
simple manner, to bring this mo- 
mentous subject to your particular 
notice, 

It is a fact, not, perhaps, known 
to all of you, and permit me to add, 


not, I fear, duly considered by 
many to whom it is known, that 
that there is, at this time, under 
British controul in the East, a 
eon of from eighty to ninety 
millions of human beings, all ac- 
cessible without the slightest legal 
or political restriction, to the 
Christian missionary. For the 
evangelization of this vast and 
almost appalling mass of immortal, 
accountable creatures, there is not 
actively and efficiently engaged in 
direct missionary r, one mis- 
sionary for every two millions, 
Here, Christian Brethren, is a 
stupendous and an overwhelming 
fact! eighty millions of immortal 
spirits ‘* having no , and with- 
out God in the world!” all on their 
way to their unchangeable and 
eternal destiny! Were we totally 
unconnected with the scene, so far 
as accountability is concerned, it 
might awaken in every bosom emo- 
tions of the liveliest sympathy and 
the deepest and the keenest an- 
guish. But this is not oursituation, 
we cannot escape from our respon- 
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sibility by saying, ‘* Am J my bro+ 
ther’s keeper?” By the Providence 
of God ail this vast aggregate. of 
human beings is placed im such 
circumstances as to be accessible 
by the gospel, and, therefore, as 
Christians, placed within the ragge 
and sphere of our accountability ; 
and should they perish for lack of 
knowledge, should they go down 
to the pit with a lie in their right 
hand, we have the strongest reason 
to conclude, God will not hold us 
guiltless of their blood. 

As believers in the volume of 
inspiration, we profess on the au. 
thority of “ the true sayings of 
God,” to have a specific for the 
moral disease of that people—a 
remedy, which, if applied, would 
heal their maladies; incurable by 
all other means. If so, why is not 
the wound of this people healed? 
why is generation after generation 
suffeted to perish in their sins? . Is 
there any physical barrier, any 
legal: impediment, any political 
restriction which, like the wall of 
China, shuts the people out from 
our influence, however near they 
may be, to our sympathies? By no 
means,’ ‘The land is before us, in 
the length of it, and in the breadth 
ofit, and: may, so) far as political 
iofluence is concerned, be occupied 
im the name of the living and true 
God ; and there is not a spot. where 
the prudent, ‘devoted, Christian 
missionary may, place his feet, 
where he would not. find ‘the pro- 
tecting shadow of the British Go- 
vernment spread out over his head. 
Is there any mental obstruction, any 
thing in the intellectual character 
and habits of the e, which 
renders them incapable of feeling 
the force or a iating the value 
of divine truth? To this enquiry 
let the'words of inspiration reply, 
words as sublime in poetry, as they 
aré true to nature, to philosophy, 
and to. indisputable fact: ‘* the 


Lord looketh from heaven, he be~ 
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holdeth all the sons of mén; from 
the place of his habitation, he 
looketh upon all the inhabitants of 
theearth. He fashioneth their hearts 
alike.” 

Is there any moral impediment, 
any thing so decidedly low, so 
essentially depraved in their con- 
dition, as to lead to the conclusion 
that they are sunk beyond the hope 
or possibility of recovery? By 
any other power than the power 
of God, they are, for it may be 
said, as the apostle says of the 
Corinthians, ‘‘ they are fornicators, 
idolaters, adulterers, effeminate, 
abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, thieves, covetous, drunkards, 
revellers, extortioners.” ~ But he 
adds, (writing to the Christian 
church,) ‘* And such were some of 
you, but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified, in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the 
Spirit of our God.” Of the arm 
which rescued a Corinthian, of the 
power which transformed those 
sons of darkness into children of 
light, can we ever despair ?.‘* The 
thing which Hath been, :it is that 
which shall be.” Enough of suc- 
cess has attended the efforts made 
in India, to show that Christianity 
has lost nove of her strength, that 
her energies are ubbroken, and 
that it requires, under the blessing 
of Almighty God; only a multi- 

lication of the same means, as 

ave been ‘employed, to convert 
that wilderness into the garden of 
the Lord, and to make that desert 
blossom as the rose. 

If little has been done, however, 
little could reasonably be expected 
to be done; little has been at- 
tempted, compared with the vast- 
ness of the object to be attained. 
‘* He that soweth sparingly, shal 
reap also sparingly.” We have 
sowed sparingly ¢ nay, the land is 
yet to be sowed ; the fallow ground 
is not yet broken up, much ‘less 
the seed cast into it...‘'Go to now; 
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consider your ways and be wise; 
break up the faHow ground, cast in 
the holy seed; prove me, saith the 
Lord of Hosts, if I will not open 
you the wiudowsof heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall 
not be room enough to receive it.” 
For the sake of illustration, let 
us suppose that. the City of London, 
with its suburbs, contains a popu- 
lation of fifteen hundred thousand 
souls, and suppose that this million 
und a half of human beings were 
left as to their spiritual necessities 
to the labours of ‘one single indi- 
vidual; what; ‘under such circum- 
stances, might be expected to be 
its moral condition? But: this sup- 
position, awful and appalling as it 
is, does not reach the real state of 
India at this day. It does not 
reach it in numbers, as my former 
calculation, founded on indisputa- 
ble fact, would show, It does not 
reach it in efficiency of means: a 
minister of the gospel, in this coun- 
try, speaks in his own language, in 
his native climate, and to a people 
with whose mental habits, and 
modes of thinking he is familiar; 
the missionary io Initia speaks in 
a foreign tongue, ‘and, therefore, in 
some degree, with a stammering 
speech, to a people, whose mental 
associations and trains of thinking 
are all to be learned, and in a cli- 
mate, where: man seems to live 
out, but half his days, and many 
of those in weariness, exhaustion, 
and imbecility. It does not reach 
it' in. the quantity of other moral 
means: in almost every’ family in 
London, there would be found a 
Bible, and almost every inmate is 
able to read it or have it read; 
besides the other works of a re- 
ligious nature with which the Eng- 
lish language is enriched. To mil- 
lions in India the Bible is as yet 
an unknown book, whilst their 
own sacred books are a m 
cloud, a dense atmosphere, which 
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hides, but does hot eontain—ob- 
seures, but cannot reveal, the light 
of truth. They are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge: ‘ there is no 
vision, and the people. 

Such, my young brethren, i is the 
actual condition of India; let con- 
science say in the sight. of God, 
whether it has not imperative 
claims on the Christian church, 
whether it has not imperative 
claims on you. 1 address as 
the educated youth of our British 
churches. The day, I trust, is 
well nigh gone when superior ta- 
lents and education are to be con- 
sidered, if not decidedly  detri- 
mental to the missionary enterprise, 
at least thrown away, when so em- 
ployed. The churches, . there is 
reason to believe, are coming to 
truer, more enlightened, and more 
enlarged views on this important 
subject: they begin to feel that 
whilst the sword of the Spirit is of 
ethereal temper, keen in the edge 
and strong in the blade, it requires 
something more than an infant's 
hand, or a stripling’s arm to wield 
it with effect. They begin to see 
(would they had. sooner seen!) 
that stations where ‘at least one, 
often more than one, foreign lan- 
guage must be acquired; strange 
habits, and customs, and modes of 
thinking, accurately investigated ; 
systems combined in the minds of 
their votaries with all that is holy, 
wise, and venerable subve 
arguments maintained with men 
— subtle, and’skilful as prac- 

<a are not to be left 
entirely to the mere povices in our 
saueretleds The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light: They 
do not attempt to make a breach 
in a formidable rampart with wea- 
pons of straw; they do not commit 
the key position of the embattled 
field to their most undisciplined 
troops; their veterans do not slink 











behiad their bulwarks whilst the 
unproved, unpractised soldiers, are 
thrust forward to meet the enemy 
foot to foot, and grapple with him 
hand to hand. 

~« God we know can work with 
any means; out of the mouth of 
babes he ean ordain strength; yea, 
can call things which are not, as 
though they were : but his ordina» 
ry method is to work with instru- 
ments admirably d for their 
end. Such was the apostle Paul ; 
euch were the noble army of the 
Reformers of the Christian church, 
men of deep and fervent piety, men 
of strong and vigorous intellects, 
men of accurate and extensive 
erudition, men who, like David’s 
worthies, could go down into the 
pit, and beard the lion of bigotry 
and infidelity in his own den; men 
whose hands were strong for war, 
and their fingers for fight; and 
there was no bow which their arms 
could not draw : and, thank God, 
such have been our Careys, our 
Martyns, our Morrisons, and our 
Milnes, 

Do you, my Christian brethren, 
thus come forth to the help of the 
Lord inst the mighty; leave 
not the forefront of the battle to be 


occupied by those who have 
scarcely learned the use of their 
wea , and have all the tactics 


of their moral warfare to ire 
when they come on the field; but 
you who have enjoyed superior 
advantages, you who have labour- 
ed hard, well earned literary 
distinction, you who stand high in 
the esteem and expectations of the 
churches, I beseech you, by the 
infinite mercies of redemption, and 
by the boundless interests of eighty 
millions of immortal spirits, I be- 
seech you to “consecrate your gains 
unto the Lord,” by yielding your- 
selves up to his service among 
heathen. Imitate the noble ex- 
ample of a Christian father. ‘ If 
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I have any possessions,” says Gre- 
gory Nazianzen, “‘ health, credit, 

rning, this is all the content- 
ment I have of them, that I have 
somewhat I may despise for Christ, 
who is totus desiderabilis et totum 
desiderabile, the all desirable one, 
the every thing desirable.” 

Rise still higher, and let this 
mind be in you, which was also 
in Christ Jesus, who being in the 
form of God, thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God; but 
made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a ser- 
vant, and was made in the like- 
ness of man; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient un- 
to death, even the death of the 
cross. 

But the insalubrious nature of 
the climate of India, it will be 
said, forms an insurmountable bar- 
rier to missionary operations in that 
country. This it cannot be denied 
is an obstacle, and a formidable 
one. Speaking after the manner 
of men, human life is shorter and 
more uncertain there than in Eu- 
rope; but it is almost the only one 
which deserves the name, for — 
from the climate, the personal sa- 
crifices which are made are both 
few and inconsiderable. But is 
this obstacle an insurmountable 
one? Have the men of this world 
thought it so?—the mercantile 
men, the military, the gentlemen 
of the civil service; yea, our nos 
bility, have they deemed the cli- 
mate of India an insurmountable 
barrier to the tion of their 
worldly projects? Have they not 
braved it in all its insalubrity? 
and that merely for wealth, 
honours, for fame? And shall it 
be said that all the courage, and 
all the enterprize, and all the mo- 


the ral daring of the human race, is 


with the sons of earth? Shall it 
be said that we who profess to 
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have principles which strip death 
of its terror, and the grave of its 
gloom, dare not venture for the 
cause of truth and holiness, the 
cause of humanity apd benevo- 
lence, the cause of God and of his 
Christ, where the children of this 
world venture for the perishable 
things of earth? Oh, it is a spec- 
tacle over which devils might laugh, 
and angels weep! O ye spirits of 
the mighty dead, men who have 
hazarded your lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with 
what pity bordering on contempt, 
must ye regard us! And, thou 
Angel of the everlasting covenant, 
whose we are, and whom we pro- 
fess to serve, well mightest thou be 
ashamed of us. Abhor us not, we 
beseech thee, but inspire us with 
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thy own spirit, for thou. didst ex- 
change the purity of heaven for 
the pollution of earth, the light 
of glory for the shadows of the 
tomb ; thou didst leave the air of 
immortality to inhale the breath 
of scorn, derision, obloquy, and 
death. Then shall the weakest of 
us be as David, and David as the 
angel of God; Then shalt Thou 
have the dew of our youth; then 
shall the earth yield her increase 
God, even our own God shall 
bless us; God shall bless us ; and 
. the ends of the earth shall bless 
im. 
I remain, 
Dear young brethren, 
Yours, in the bonds of Jesus, 

James Hit. 

Oxford, June 24, 1834. 





DR. J. PYE SMITH ON THE GEOLOGICAL OPINIONS OF 
PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 
(To the Editors.) 


Homerton, July 4, 1884. 
GENTLEMEN,—Hoping that same 
usefulness may arise from it, I 
am induced to request your in- 
sertion of the inclosed short letter. 
It was sent to The Times News- 
paper at the date which it bears; but 
it. was returned to me, its gratuitous 
insertion being declined on the 
ground that the gentleman to whose 
previous communication it refers 
(the Rev. Henry Cole, M. A, late 
of Clare Hall, .Cambridge,) had 


long for citation. Yet a few sen- 
tences of extract may be useful. : 


“ By the discoveries of a ne y science, 
—we learn that “<r ‘nanifestations of 
God’s power on the earth have not been 
limited tothe few thousand yéars of man’s 
—- a thew my“) ro the 

ta 
whlch his labenre have. brought 18 ligh 
revolutions.—He sees a long sue- 
econ of pee at, algal INE it 
a thousand ‘or 
theretion at fle dadeserendeen unlooked- 
for — in the forms und fashions of 
e, 








id for the insertion. ugh I o during each of the long pe- 

ve so long delayed making this ‘ids be thus Wie. traces 
request, I hope it has not become Shree chanare till be sate wen 
improper, as Mr. Cole has pub- the monuments lose all symmetry, and ¢ 
lished his volume, and the subject pect ey ey it wy me no 


attracts great interest. 

The passages in Mr, Sedgwick’s 
highly. valuable Discourse (pp. 
25-30, 149——157,) are much tao 

N. S. NO. 116. 


med they may be; but 
wading: 3. :, 
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a shamefal want of knowledge of the fun- 
damental facts they presume ae 


logy, ‘ , and other works 
of cosmégony with kindred titles, wherein 
they have overlooked the aim and end of 
revelation, tortured the book of life out of 
its proper meaning, and wantonly con- 
trived to bring about a collision between 
natural and the word of God. 
The Buggs and the Penns, the Nolans 
and the Formans, and some others of the 
same class, have committed the folly and 
the sin of dogmatizing on matters they 
have not personally examined, and at the 
utmost know only at second hand ‘ of 

to teach m on points 
Leaner ic themselves are pas Aart 
Authors such as these ought to have first 


considered that book-learning (in what-- 


soever degree they may be gifted with 
it) is but a pitiful excuse for writing mis- 
chievous nonsense.—Their learning (if 
ene they possess it) has been but 

employed in following out the idle 
dreams of an irrational cosmogony.—A 
Brahmin crushed with a stone the micro- 
scope that first shewed him ee | thin 
among the vegetables of his daily food. 
The spirit of the Brahmin lives in Christ- 
endom.—” 


I am, &c. 
J.P.S. 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Sir,—Permit one, whose life has 
been chiefly occupied in Biblical 
and Theological studies, to re- 
your correspondent of 
yesterday, Mr. Henry Cole, to 
his promised (or threat- 
ened) attack on Professor Sedg- 
wick’s Commencement Sermon, at 
least till he has made himself ac- 
uainted with the true nature of 
e question, and the state of the 
argument in all its parts and re- 
lations. As a Christian Minister, 
andas Divinity Professor for nearly 
thirty years in the oldest of the 
Protestant Dissenting Colleges in 
our country, I may without arro- 
gance pretend to have paid serious 
attention to religious controversies 
and the questions, philological and 
philosophical, which arise out of 
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them. My full conviction is that 
the geological doctrine maintained 
by Mr. Sedgwick, Mr. Lyell, (and, 
I venture to say, by every man 
who understands the subject,) is 
not at variance with any thin 

contained or implied in the Holy 
Scriptures. This sentiment I have 
constantly taught in Academical 
Lectures, in Sermons to my con- 
gregation, and, on more than one 
occasion, from the press. In the 
Eclectic Review for March 1812, 
p- 300, &c. the subject is treated ; 
and I solicit your kind insertion of 
two or three sentences, abbrevi- 


ated. 


** The magnificent exordium [Genesis 

i. 1.] is a simple declaration of the fact, 
that the whole dependent universe did, 
[at some point of time] in the retrospect 
of countless ages, derive its existence, 
form, and properties, from the Infinite 
and All-Perfect Intelligence.—Moses then 
{v. 2, &c.] takes up the planet, which 
was to be the theatre of those great mea- 
sures of Jehovah’s moral government 
which it was his immediate object to re- 
cord; and the very terms in which he de- 
scribes it carry to our conviction the 
intimation of a pre-existent state, and a 
dissolution from that state, into a dark, 
chaotic, decompounded mass.— [The lan- 
guage of the sacred record, correctly 
interpreted, presents to us} the condition 
of a disorganized globe; its surface to 
some depth in a state of watery solution 
and mixture, and its a ere turbid 
and impermeable to light.—[Then is re- 
lated] a series of phenomena, in which 
we may without irreverence conceive that 
Wisdom acted by the operation 

of those physical laws which itself had 
established, the attraction of gravitation 
and that of chemical affinity. The atmo- 
sphere was cleared, and filled with light 
on that hemisphere which was presented 
to the sun, but it was not yet sufficiently 
posited to have permitted the heavenly 
ies to be seen, had a spectator existed 

on the earth :—the diurnal motion of the 
globe was established :—the ere 
was farther cleared by the se of 
watery vapour, and clouds were formed ; 
oe and brew ag od were 
eaved up, and consequently the water 
subsided lito the hollows ;—the agency 


of creative goodness covered the desic- 
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cated ground with vegetables ;— the atmo- 
sphere became ciently ucid to 


render the heavenly luminaries visible : 
—fish and birds were created :—then 
quadrupeds and reptiles: [—such animals 
of every class as to the present 
condition of the earth:—] and finally 
man. 
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Each particular in this sketch 
would require elucidation ; but that 
is inadmissible into your columns. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
J. Pyz Smitu. 


Homerton, Feb. 21, 1834. 





A LETTER FROM A CHURCHMAN AT CAMBRIDGE, WITH 
REMARKS THEREON. 


(To the Editors.) 


GeENTLEMEN,—Since you have quoted in 
the “ Congregational,” and your friend 
Mr. Binney (or his Publisher) has taken 
so great pains to advertise and circulate 
a garbled extract from my Letter on the 
Divine Authority of Episcopacy, which 
may lead many to suppose that Church- 
men entirely approve the “Sermon” on 
the Designs, &c. of the Dissenters, I think 

‘ou cannot refuse doing me the justice to 
insert in your Periodical the substance 
of the Critique from whence the extract 
was made. It is as follows: ‘Should 
these observations meet the eye of Mr. 
B., he will be struck with surprise on 
finding how nearly he agrees, on the 
fundamental principle of Church unity, 
with one of the most determined, the 
most unflinching, the most unyielding of 
the champions of the Divine right of 
Episcopacy—of ‘ ecclesiastical assump- 
tion,’ as he is not ashamed to term it. 
Would to God that this seeming strange 
anomaly may lead him to sober reflection 
to devout self-examination, and to regard 
the wisdom and the practice of the primi- 
tive Church. We are both contending 
for unity in fundamentals, and charity in 
non-essentials. Mr. B. insists that St, 
Paul allowed the Churches to which he 
wrote, to differ from each other in minor 
matters of faith and discipline ; that he 
did not deem an exact uniformity to be 
binding on the universal Church; that 
the recognition of certain great common 
principles, by all the Churches which he 
planted, was, in his eye, alone requisite 
for their visible communion with each 
other. Thus far I agree with Mr. B. 
Thus far the Church of England agrees 
with him, since she individually, and in 
her corporate capacity, has full commu- 
nion (in the primitive sense of that term) 
with every pure (episcopal) Church of 
Christ throughout the worid, which holds 
‘the Head,’ whatever may be their 
minor differences. She agrees also, that 
whatever is fundamental, is found among 
the doctrinal discoveries belonging to the 


(Christian) system. (Binney’s Sermon, 
p. 17.) In what then do we, of the 
Church of England, differ from the able 
teacher at the King’s Weighhouse? ‘ Sim- 
ply in this: The nature of the visible 
Church of Christ. We find among the 
‘ doctrinal discoveries of the Christian 
system,’ that, as there is but one Lord 
and one faith, so also there is but ong 
baptism. That baptism is the seal of the 
new covenant, and ‘ generally necessary 
to salvation.’ That all baptism is unlaw- 
ful and invalid, which is not administered 
according to God’s appointment. There- 
fore we contend, 
member of the Church must be admitted 
into it by the way ordained by 
by the rite of baptism cele 
ministers. That all (validly) 
Corietons, are snauhem of the mapersy 

ough many of them disgrace their holy 
calling, ro | only rivet their chains of 
condemnation by their contemptuous 
rejection of Christian privileges. That 
all other persons are without the pale of 
the visible fold of Christ, and left to. his 
uncovenanted mercies. We believe that 
the unity which St. Paul recommends 
must be maintained among churchmen; 
and that to have any the least communion 
with schismatics, in that character, would 
be to compromise all sound pri e, 
to foster uncharitableness and di * 
to act in direct rebellion against every 
apostolic and divine precept.”—Letter, 
pp. 38—40. 

You have stated, Gentlemen, that Mr, 
Binney’s Address proclaims senti- 
ments of your party. To my mind, that 
Address glone furnishes abundant inci- 
dental evidence to the contrary: I will 
not, however, dispute your dictam in this 
place, nor shail I an on 
your “Notice.” I have no claim upon 
your courtesy, and | not trespass upon 
it. am 


> 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
A CyuuURCHMAN 
Cambridge, July 4, 1834. 
3P2 
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We cheerfully insert the above 
letter, and its author is welcome to 
all the advant he anticipates 
from its publication it our pages. 

As he, however, complains that 
that the extract we made was 
** garbled”—we must express our 
surprise that he did not transcribe 
the whole paragraph from which it 
was taken, and which would have 
shewn to what extent we have in- 
jured the sense of the detached 
sentences. To do ourselves ‘‘ jus- 
tice,” we now insett the shite: 
tory passage. 

# A’*Sermon,’ by ‘ T. Binney,’ on ‘ the 
ultimate object of the Evangelical Dis- 
sehters,’ has just come into my hands. 
It is a noble address. It breathes the 
bublime and héavenly spirit of universal 
elifistian love which influenced the primi- 
tive church. The author (in this ‘ sermon’) 
shows that he is as superior to the reck- 
less Fmd with whom he is associated 
and of whose blasphemous and anarchical 
principles (for such, I conceive, are those 
which stand opposed to all national teli- 


by its 
Whien he statés that ‘ the mn. 


Te 


of the evangelical dissenters 
in ring against the Established 


jirch, what is not trae. Doubt- 
Iie object, and, I will add, it has 
my Own in writing this letter. But 
political faction to whom he alludes, 
in their denounte his senti- 
with con His publication of 
them will brand im their eyés a La- 
TITUDINARIAN for ever.” 
Now we request our readers to 
refer to “the Short Notice” in 
westion, p.428, and judge whe- 
er we have made an unfair use of 
the 
is not 


sty 


li 


we have cited. But it 
diffieult to account for the 


dinpleasure of our Cambridge cor- 
e having rashly charged Mr. 
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cand universal of 
visible churches,’ is the ultimate 
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Binney with saying ‘* what is not 
true,” and having predicted that 
* the political faction,” “ the 
reckless party,” with which Mr, 
Binney is connected, would “ de- 
noutice his sentiments with con- 
tempt, and ‘“* brand him,” as “a 
LATITUDINARIAN for ever” — 
finds himself, by our ‘ brief no- 
tice,” singularly disappointed—and 
would, we fear, have been better 
pleased if he had found us in a 
worse temper. 

As he renews the expression of 
his scepticism respecting the feel- 
ings of Dissenters, we frank- 
ly invite hith to use our pages 
to prove the justice of his opinions, 
if he can, Mr. Binney as a Con. 
gregational Minister in London, is 
associated” with ‘ the Monthly 
Meeting of Pastors and Churches” 
at which discourses are delivered 
from time to time that refer to 
those questions connected with the 
religion that are of present interest 
to the Christian public. We beg 
our correspondent to consult the 
discourses that within the last 
two years have been publish- 
ed at the request of that Asso. 
ciation, to learn what the spirit and 
the pur, of Mr. Binney’s asso- 
ciates really are. That gentleman 
is also. a member of ‘* The Con- 
gregutiogsl Union.”— Weagain a 
peal to the “ Primary Address” 
that body has just published, and 
to “* the Declaration of Faith and 
Church Order,” it put forth last 
year, and we ask this “Churchman” 
to say, in the fear of God, if they 
contain ‘* blasphemous and anar- 
chical principles,” and to consider 
whether his ardent attachment to 
his own opinions has not led him 
to malign his Christian brethren. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Divine Providence ; or, the Three Cycles of 
Revelation; showing the Parallelism of 
the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Dispensations: being « new Evidence 
of the Divine Origin of Christianity. 
By the Rev. George Croly, LL.D., Ree- 
tor of Bondleigh, Devon. 8vo. pp. 627. 
London. Duncan. 1834. 

Tue evidences in behalf of Reve- 

lation are,(as Paley truly describes 

those in proof of the existence of 

Deity to be,) cumulative, and that 

to an indefinite extent. It is im- 

to to say how many, or of 
ow many kinds, are the proofs 

which in time may be collected 
in support of the trath of Chris- 
tianity. The history of the last 
century conclusively shows, that 
those evidences are far from being 
exhausted; and that the labours 
of a thousand advocates do not 
preclude the possibility of discover- 
ing most availing, yet hitherto un- 
suspected, arguments in proof of 
the divine origin of Christianity ; 
for during that period not only 
have all the usual arguments been 
more carefully and logically stated, 
reduced ‘to order and system, and 
detached from whatsoever is weak 
and inconclusive ; but a very large 
number of truly original works on 
the subject have appeared. Several 
series of perfectly novel and bither- 
to unimagined argument have been 

— to illustrate this great 

and all-important theme. It is suf- 

ficient merely to mention the names 
of Butler’s “* Analogy” and Paley's 

* Hore Pauline,” works which 

are not only unspeakably valuable 

in themselves, and conjoin with the 
utmost conclusiveness of argumen- 


tation, all the charms of ingenuity 
and novelty, but which have been 
the fertile source of ‘numberless 
works founded on the same prin- 
ciples, Those authors were, in- 
deed, but the first discoverers of 
a boundless territory, of which 
they occupied but a small part 
themselves. 

The complete enumeration of the 
several kinds of evidence would oc- 
cupy some pages. Thereis the grand 
series of direct historic testimony ; 
there is the argument derived from 
the early successes and triumphs 
of Christianity, and which, (espe- 
cially when contrasted with the 
meanness of its advocates, and the’ 
feebleness of its whole system of 
human instrumentality, together ~ 
with the tremendous weight of op- 
position it provoked,) would seem 
to furnish a resistless argument ; 
so long, at least, as that cardinal 
truth of all philosophy is adhered 
to—that every effect must have an 
adequate cause—it would seem im- 
possible to doubt that Christianity 
was of supernatural ‘ origin, and 
made up, and more than made up, 
in miracles and direct interposi-« 
tions of Providence, for its entire 
destitution of all ordinary instru- 
ments of success. Then there are 
the innumerable species of* that 
vast class of evidence which is de- 
nominated the internal evidence 
(we use these words in their widest 
import), and which is derived from 
an examination of the contents of 
the sacred volume itself, and a 
comparison of one part with an- 
other ;—such are the close and evi- 
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dently artless correspondence in 
the history in general,—often seen 
only by a careful and minute in- 
vestigation of minute points,—and 
for which nothing but the sup- 
position that Scripture is a nar- 
rative of facts, can sufficiently ac- 
count ;—the minute and evidently 
undesigned coincidence of the se- 
veral writers themselves, an argu- 
ment so ingeniously and beauti- 
fully illustrated in Paley’s “* Hore 
Pauline ;”—the harmony of the 
several of the entire vo- 
lume, viewed as the development of 
one grand and consistent scheme, 
—a scheme which, as carried on 
by so many hands, and through 
such a long series of ages, implies 
the constant superintendence of 
some master mind, who ‘‘ knew 
the end from the beginning ;”— 
the argument derived from the 
superhuman sublimity of many 
parts of Scripture and the purity 
and elevation of its sentiments and 
doctrines, as well as from the pro- 
found knowledge of our nature 
which it displays, and the exact 
adaptation of its whole apparatus 
of redemption to the present condi- 
tion of that nature; this argument 
is again strengthened by the triple 
one,—that it would be impossi 

for persons intellectually so ill qua- 
lified as we know the writers of the 
Bible to have been, to have com- 
posed such a volume; the infinite 
improbability that impostors and 
liars (such as the supposition that 
Scripture is untrue makes them) 
would have inculcated sucha pure 
and lofty morality; and the cer- 
tainty that so long as human na- 
ture remains what it is, they would 
never have undergone persecu- 
tions, sufferings, privations, and 
death, to have propagated and up- 
held a profitless system of impos- 
ture ;—arguments which, taken to- 
gether, imply two or three distinct 


l 
physical pf moral. impossibilities 
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that the Scriptures should be false. 
But after all, these and a thousand 
other arguments are not to be taken 
alone, but multiplied into one an- 
other, and the whole improbability 
estimated, that such a weight and 
concurrence of evidence should 
sustain what is false. 

Nor does the matter rest here: 
God has evidently provided in the 
gradual accomplishment of the 

rophecies which the inspired vo- 
ume contains, for an indefinite 
accumulation of an entirely new 
species of evidence, — evidence 
which every day will make clearer 
and clearer, till at length it will 
be almost a moral impossibility 
that any should doubt that the 
Bible came from God, and con- 
tains a revelation of his will. 

Itishappily not necessary, though 
where there is leisure, it is always 
unspeakably desirable, that these 
several distinct sources of evidence, 
and many others which time and 
space alike fail us to enumerate, 
should be investigated by each 
person. Almost any one of them 
is sufficient to convince an impar-. 
tial and candid inquirer, and a very 
small portion of them is (blessed be 
God!) found practically sufficient 
to retain the great bulk of Christians 
in an humble adherence to, the 
truth. 

And as a part of these abundant 
evidences is sufficient to produce a 
rational faith, so it is wisely or- 
dered, that some shall better suit 
some varieties of intellect and some 
states of mind, (whether natural 
or superinduced by education,) 
than others; as though God pur-; 
posely intended to leave men 
“* without excuse.” Some, again, are. 
especially calculated to force con- 
viction on the unbelieving and to. 
silence the sceptical, while others: 
are more likely to operate on the. 
candid and sincere inquirer. But- 
ler’s Analogy, and the first part of 
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Paley's Evidences, (embodying 
the great argument of historic tes- 
timony,) best serve the former pur- 
pose, and the Hore Paulinz, and 
works. of a similar kind, the 
latter. To one who already be- 
lieves, or is happily predisposed: to 
believe, the argument derived from 
the majesty, simplicity, divine pu- 
rity, and elevation of the scrip- 
tures, and the consciousness that it 
is adapted to the condition of our 
fallen nature, may be far more 
powerful than any other proofs 
that can be offered; but as the 
reception of such arguments evi- 
dently depends much on the state 
of mind in which the individual 
sits down to the inquiry, these are 
not the arguments which would 
generally avail most with the open 
infidel. If such a man says he can- 
not see those qualities in scripture, 
or not to such an extent as would 
warrant the belief of its divine ori- 
gin, there is so far an end of the 
matter; you cannot reach him; you 
may indeed wonder at his blind- 
ness if he do not see, and may very 
shrewdly suspect, that, whatever he 
may say, he does see, and will not 
own it: but the argument cannot 
be carried further with him. 

The observations we have now 
made have been suggested by the 
singular volume now before us. 
The work itself we regard as 
in a high degree interesting, 
and calculated, in some respects 
(which will come hereafter more 
specifically under consideration), 
to do good; nor is it to be denied 
that it is characterized by great in- 
genuity and originality. Still we 
cannot help saying, that as it re- 
Reve the author’s main design— 
that of constructing an entirely new 
evidence of the divine origin of 
Christianity— it is very unsatisfac- 
tory ; or if it shall not appear so to 
ali, yet it will especially so to those 
for whom, if we may judge from 


or, the Three Cycles of Revelation. 
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the preface, it was more especiall 
designed — infidels. Indeed, a 
totally disagree in his estimate: of 
the conclusiveness of any such ar- 
guments as that whieh this’ book 
contains to that’ class of ns, 
But we shall permit the author to 
give his own views of the degree of 
conclusiveness which he attaches 
to his work, after first stating that the 
principle of the argument is this :-— 
that the three cycles of the. Patri. 
archal, Jewish, and ‘Christian’ dis- 
pensations, not merely form parts 
of one grand scheme, and are se- 
verally subservient to its comple- 
tion,—a fact which all who believe 
the scriptures would admit, whe- 
ther they admit Mr. Croly’s argu- 
ment or not—but that there is a 
curious correspondence in character 
between the several events of the 
three dispensations,—part answer- 
ing to part respectively; that they 
fania: 9 ne smal series of 
Platonic years, in which, not in- 
deed the same, but resembling 
events follow one another in suc- 
cessive revolutions. The author does 
not merely mean that the three 
ages are all under the controul of 
the same superintending  Provi- 
dence, and all tend to the same 
happy consummation, but that there 
is an actual historical parallelism 
between them,—similar characters 
and similar events appearing in 
each. After giving this brief ac- 
count of the nature of this certainly 
very novel argument, we shall per- 
mit Mr. Croly to give his own state- 
ment of the degree of importance 
which he attaches to it; then pro- 
ceed to offer a few observations on 
that statement, and, lastly, afford 
our readers an opportunity of esti- 
mating the propriety and truth of 
our remarks, by citing some of the 
in which Mr.’Croly has 
endeavoured to substantiate his 
theory. 
“ Those works have adopted two dis- 
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tinct general forms of t:. evi- 
dence from the facts of history ; and evi- 
dence from human nature; the former 
palpably the more forcible, for to facts 
there can be no answer ; the latter allow- 
ing the utmost extent of human ingenuity, 
te hr se Sagan 


a ve degree 
the opleit of scepticism, however unable to 


Christiani 
its rapid influence, and from the 
of its means to its triu 
the arms and a a 
affects to reply by extraordinary 
changes produced on the scale of nations 
by instruments of obvious simplicity, and 
ts to the evdethes of the 
Sel, [Ai siete tke ont tewportons, 
est. 
but it covers the hte saa of his ye 
it protects him from the forced acknow- 
iédgment of discomfiture ; and scepticism 
has never asked much more. 
“The argument from human nature, 
as less Prortens oe more liable to evasion. 


Paley, who done the greatest justice 
to thi argemen and whose able work is 
now the authority, founds it 
on the two — Ist. That there 


is satisfactory evidence that many, pro- 
enw fg be original witnesses of the 
labours anger tan atone 
sufferings, ta- 
wily attestation of the ac- 
counts wi they delivered, and solely 
in consequence of their belief of those 
aécounts, and that they submitted, from 
the same motives, to new rules of con- 
a repenemggle se gay 
ev at: persons to 
Original witnesses of r miracles, in 
their nature as certain as those are, have 
‘ever acted in the same manner, in attes- 
tation of the aceounts which they de- 
livered, and properly, in.consequence of 
jose nts.’ 


their belief in those accou 
' ©The’ ation, the beauty, and the 


truth, of this argument to the Christian, are 
undeniable. But he must first be a Chris- 
tian, is, here to. shut the 
mouth of the sceptic, who is determined 
to subtilize himself oat of all religion. He 
pos amma erate ro ena 
posture, of religious fanaticism, t 
mixture of intellectual f with 
ardour, which has filled the 

with the follies or the furies of en- 


ves? 


contending in an element which forbids 


a solid fi » Trath and falsehood are 
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struggling on, the same e, which lifts 
or either or both without reference 
to their cause. No Christian can read 
—_ volume — nag oy his 
strengthened. But it may be ques- 
tioned whether it ever converted an infi- 
del; its proof is too elastic to bind the 
pyr mee of rae Sates 
e most ca argument rto 
offered is undoubtedly that arising from 
the consecutive nature of the three dis- 
pensations; for all that we can require for 
the truth of Christianity is, to prove that 
it has been the work of God. That fact 
once ascertained, its doctrines and pro- 
mises must be received as they are given. 
But the succession of the three requires 
so much chastised and calm inguiry, which 
the indolence of scepticism will not under- 
take ; and so much clearing away of mat- 
ters originating solely in circum- 
stance,of which its eaeere is glad to take 
advantage; that hitherto few arguments 
have been less practically effectual. 
“The argument proposed in the present 
volume differs from all that have preceded 
it, much in principle, and totally inform. 
Its object is to prove that ‘ Christianity 
is the direct work of Providence;’ and 
this, not by the mere probability arising 
from its original weakness and subsequent 
power; nor from its moral superiority; 
nor from the sufferings undergone by sin- 
cere minds in its cause, not even from its 
prophetic testimonies; but from the 
comparison of facts acknowledged by all, 
without reference to reli opinions, 
It will be shown that the leading facts of 
Christian history have been the leading 
facts of the two former dispensations, 
Judzism and the Patriarchal religion ; 
and that those facts have occurred in the 
three, not merely in essence, but with 
the same purpose, and in the same order ; 
yet that no mere dry ence has been 


observed in the order of the respective 


dispensations, but that they have received 
in each those slight variations of shape and 
colour which exhibit a supreme adaptin 


‘hand, varying the process, but distinctlY 


preserving the principle.”—pp. viii—xi, 
Now on these passages we must 
remark, that even supposing there 
is far more conelusiveness in Mr. 
Croly’s argument than we are per- 
suaded the generality of sober rea- 
ders will admit, it is any thing but 
advisable to speak in such terms 
of works hitherto considered the 
great bulwarks of Christianity. 
Mr. Croly must be aware, or at 
least would be if his ardour and 
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the exaggerated admiration, with 
which each man regards a darling 
theary, had permitted him, that m 
the above language he has for- 
gotten the extreme caution which 
should always, characterize our 
dealings with infidels. If trath 
demand concessions or admissions, 
they are to be made, but they are 
assuredly never to be made un- 
necessarily nor without the great- 
est caution, nor a, hair’s breadth 
beyond what the paramoant claims 
of truth require. Infidels have 
always been a generation noto- 
rious for their want of candour, 
and will not fail to avail them- 
selves, (however unjustly,) of any, 
even the slightest handle for dis- 
paraging or misrepresenting the 
truth.. Whatin the present case 
should prevent, an infidel who 
should read Mr..Croly’s book. and 
find the argument utterly unsatis- 
factory,—what should prevent him 
from arguing thus: ‘‘ This author’s 
argument is to me utterly unsatis- 
factory, and inconclusive; and 
yet, in bis opinion, it is the one that 
nearest approaches demonstration ; 
what then shall | think of all the 
other works on the evidences, when 
they appear to this author less con- 
clusive than even this?” 

We candidly acknowledge that 
at this time of day,, we neither ex- 
pect nor ask works on the evidences 
of Christianity more conclusive, 
or more nearly approaching de- 
monstration, than those of Butler 
and Paley.. Much may be done, 
indeed, in pushing every particular 
branch of evidence farther, in di- 

noting and arranging in a, more 
ogical form what others , have 
accumulated, nay, (as we have al- 
ready intimated,) even in dis- 
covering some new sources of 
evidence. Still we cannot. help 
thinking that the most. efficient 
arguments have long since been 
fliscovered and applied ; those, 
N.S. No. 116. 
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atiall events, which are likeby to 
be most conclusive to the great 
bulk of mankind, Any, perfectly 
original trains of argument are now 
likely, we apprehend, not only ia 
general to be less, foreible than 
these, but in almost every case Jess 
convincing, beingfar too, recondite, 
even when conglpsiye, fer. the 
great mass of readers. , This ap- 
pears to us precisely the case with 
Mr, Croly’s theory. There may; 
or there may not be truth in it, we 
pretend not to determine oa this 
point; but if there be, iit isso 
recondite, that very few stand a 
chance of being convinced by it, 
At all events, if it appears so du- 
bious and inconclusive, to persons 
who, like ourselves, ate avxieus te 
multiply as far as possible the 
evidences of Christianity, we may 
reason @ fortiori, that, it.is far from 
likely to appear to. infidels s0 de- 
monstrative as its author seems to 
imagine it. a 

Mr. Croly is undoubtedly a man 
of great and original powers, and of 
splendid imagination, but too apt 
to theorize rashly, and to speculate 
on grounds far too insecure anit 
uncertain, Such is his. ardoneJof 
mind, that be sees truth; and, de- 
monstration where others can only 
discern the faintest. probability, 
and cannot perceive that the olis 
jections which lie against the reas 
soningsof others, apply with tenfold 
force to his own; nothing can afford 
a stronger proof of all this, than 
the remarks which we have just 
cited from his preface. Lf, as he 
tells us, the infidel. can reply *‘ to the 
evidence derived from the facts of 
history,” tothe “ evidence from hu- 
man nature,” in other words, tosuch 
books as Paley’s great work, with a 
sufficient degree of. plaasibility, to 
bluat the edge of conviction and jus- 
tify to himself his own unbelief; 
who does not see that he can dd 
this much more effectually with re- 

3Q 
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ya to a theory like that of Mr. 
roly ; a theory so complicated and 
intricate, depending on such a va- 
riety of evidence, demanding such a 
nice induction of facts,requiring such 


icacity to perceive, and such 
pe tn to aduait, the arguments in 


support of it, and from which a plau- 
sible escape, is, as we shall shortly 
show, so very easy. If ‘‘ an appeal 
to the common instances of im 

ture; of religious fanaticism; of 
that mixture of intellectual feeble- 
ness with religious ardour, which 
has filled the world with the follies 
of enthusiasm,” be in the infidel’s 
estimation sufficient to neutralize, 
or at least, to turn the edge of an 
argument so plain and so forcible 
as that of Paley,—who does not 
see that it is still more easy to 
elude the force of the argument 
now under consideration? How 
easy would be, for instance, for the 
infidel to resolve the whole of Mr. 
Croly’s speculation into , fanciful 
and shadowy analogies; to main- 
tain that so far from seeing the 
exact and close resemblance,—the 
strict historical parallelism between 
the several cycles of events, for 
which Mr. Croly contends, he can 
see only that general and faint re- 
semblance which must always be 
expected to result at every stage of 
the world’s history, from the con- 
tinued operation of the same great 
laws of moral government, on a 
race of beings essentially the same, 
and exposed to the same general 
influences, And it is evident that 
he could not be beaten off from 
such an argument, so long as the 
names of the actors in the several 
series of events, and the circum- 
stances of the events themselves, 
werein any veryconsiderable degree 
altered. Any great circumstantial 
variety must beruinous tothe conclu- 
siveness of the argument; nothing 
but such a strict and minute paral- 
lelism as it is impossible to estab- 
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lish, could support it against such 
an obvious and ready evasion. 
And it is evident, whether it be 
abstractedly conclusive or not, or 
to whatever extent it may be con- 
clusive, that it requires the very 
same dispositions of mind to admit 
it, which Mr. Croly contends is 
essential to the success of an ar- 
gument like Paley’s. It presup- 
poses what the infidel seldom 
possesses, an earnest desire to be 
convinced, uncommon candour of 
mind, and a willingness to abjure 
every sophistical argument and 
every plausible evasion. 

But there is something still more 
surprising in the above extracts. 
In speaking of the argument de- 
tived from the ‘* consecutive nature 
of the three dispensations,” upon 
which many writers have laid 
so much stress, which Mr. Croly 
designates (in our opinion untruly) 
the most ‘‘ capable argument that 
has yet been offered,” and which he 
is probably disposed to think the 
more forcible and demonstrative 
from its so much resembling his 
own; he justly remarks, that ‘ the 
succession of the three requires so 
much chastised and calm enquiry, 
which the indolence of scepticism 
will not undertake; and so much 
clearing away of matters originat- 
ing solely in local circumstance, of 
which its prejudice is glad to take 
advantage; that hitherto few ar- 
guments have been less practically 
effectual.” 

Now, who, except Mr. Croly, 
does not perceive thut the ver 
same objections apply with sail, 
not to say greater force against his 
own theory; that it requires such 
a copious induction of facts, such 
a minute and comprehensive range 
of historical knowledge, such pa- 
tience of investigation, such a nice 
discrimination im separating the sub- 
stantial resemblance between the 
corresponding events of the several 
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cycles, from what is merely cir- 
cumstantial, that few could do jus- 
tice to the argument, few would 
even if they could, and fewer still 
would be ready to see, or willing 
to admit the force of an argument 
drawn from such complication and 
uncertainty of proof. So far from 
thinking such arguments as that of 
Mr. Croly, and that derived “ from 
the consecutive order of the three 
dispensations,” as demonstrations 
most fit to be propounded to 
avowed infidelity; or that of Paley 
as fitted rather to invigorate the faith 
of a believer, or allure the consent 
of a candid mind, than to force 
conviction in the infidel, we should 
adopt just an opposite opinion; we 
should consider such arguments as 
those of Paley as approaching near- 
est to demonstration, while such 
arguments as those ‘‘ derived from 
the consecutive order of the three 
dispensations,” or from Mr. Croly’s 
‘* historical parallelisms,” we should 
deem best suited (so far as avail- 
able at all) to strengthen the con- 
victions of one who already be- 
lieves, or at all events, of one who 
is pre-disposed to believe. 

n order to enable our readers to 
judge of the exact nature of Mr. 
Croly’s argument, and of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the remarks 
we have made upon it, we shall 
now present our readers with the 
whole of the 16th chapter, in which, 
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the preceding chapters the patri- 
archal history, he proceeds in his at- 
tempt to show that there is a strict 
connexion, *‘an exact and unbroken 
parallelism between the patriarchal. 
periods from Seth to Abram, and 
the periods of the Jewish history.” 


“THE ANTE-DILUVIAN PATRIARCHS. 


Tt will be shown that a direct con- 
nection, an exact and unbroken paral- 
lelism, is maintained between the patri- 
archal periods from Seth to Abra- 
ham, and the periods of the Jewish 
and Christian history ;—that not merely 
the periods retain an exact coinci- 
dence, but that even the names of the 
patriarchs are descriptive of the charac- 
ters of the corres ing periods in the 
Jewish annals: and, in fact, that the whole 
of the ante-diluvian and post-diluvian re- 
cord, down to the calling of Abraham, is 
not merely a history, in the proper sense 
of the word, but also an actual series of 
prophecy. 

“ By taking the Deluge and the fall of 
Jerusalem (A. p. 70) as ing 
points in the patriarchal and Jewish dis- 
pensations, (a correspondence to which 
the mind is naturally led alike by the 
circumstances, and by the allusions in the 
Evangelists), and tracing the series of the 
patriarchs upwards, their births will stand 
opposite to the dates of Jewish history in 
the following list. The patriarchal dates 
are from the Septuagint. The Jewish 
dates are from the ch inserted 
(chiefly from Usher) in our Bibles, which 
has thus received the sanction of the 
church, and is unshaken in all its more 
important points from Abraham down- 
wards, In this part there could have 
been no object in the corruption of the 
text, and it has remained pure. The 
system proposed by Hales, when he loses 
sight of the Septuagint, seems too gratui- 


after having illustrated at length in tous tobe relied on. 
* The Patriarchal Generations. 
Seth-+-++e+esseeee 205, correspondingto B.c. 1962 
En08-++eeeeccecees 190 oe. oe 1757 
Caiman -+--+++ «e+ 170 oe 1567 
Mehalalech -------- 165 ** 1397 
Jared --++-seececes 162 oe oe 1232 
Enoch «++eeseceees 165 oe 1070 
Methuselah -----+-+- 187 “* 905 


Lamech ««-++++++« 


- 188 ee se 718 
Noah to the Deluge 600, the fall of Jerusalem a, D.70, 530-470 


“ SETH. 
“The name of Seth is interpreted The 
Appointed, The period of his generation 
is 205 years. In the corresponding 205 


years of the Jewish history (from B. c, 

1962 to 1757), Abraham is called from 

Ur of the Chaldees; he is again called in 

his 75th year; and he enters into cove- 
3Q2 
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nant with God, and.is appointed the father 
of the chosen people, head.of the ¢hurch 


. earth, and progenitor of the Messiah, . 


whole career, and that of his son 
Isaac, the child of promise, is marked by 
am esjecial eppetatnentd 
dharch.im the world. 


“ Eros (Despairing) —a period of 190 


years. , 
- From p..c. 1757 to,1567.—In 4760 


Jacob begins his pilgrimage by flying into, 


ia to, escape the resentment of 
his brother. His e life is. marked 
withtrouble. ‘ Few. and evil have the 


years of my life been,’ is his own de- 

ion towards, its close. But his de- 
seendants fall.into)still deeper trial. The 
concluding years.ef the period. find them 
in the Egyptian, captivity, the people 
broken, the worship, suspended, the na- 
tional characteristics slavery and despair. 


““CAINAN, (possession)—a. period of 170 


years, | 

“ From B.c. 1567 to 1397.—In 1571 
Moses is born, to. become the fature deli- 
verer of Israel. He-rescnes the people from 
their slavery, re-establishes the church, 
and leads the nation. to, the conquest of 
Canaan|; of which his successor, under 
the direet guidanceof Heaven, puts them 
im, Fhe, close vf the period 
completes the triumphs of Joshua. 


‘SMAMALEEL (praising God)—a_ period 
i ot 165. years. 

“From B. c..1897, to 1232.—In, 1405 
Othniel, begins the line of the Judges 
after Joshua». During this. period the 
fertunes of the nation, are’ diversified, 
‘Phey. fall. into partial idolatries, and are 
seourged: by partial punishments. But 
the general commonwealth is. prosperous, 
a sticcession, of leaders. are raised by 
Heaven, who repel the national enemies: 
the; characteristic of the period is 
the prevalence of religion. The govern- 
ment is the theocracy. God is the ac- 
knowledged Sovereign of the nation. 
Israel is memorable among nations for 
its praise of God. The period closes with 
the usurpation of Abimelech, the begin- 
ning of an evil, time,—the first violation 
of the theocracy. 

“ Jaren (Descending)—a period of 162 
years. 

“ From B.C. 1232,,to 1070, In. this 
year the government of the judges is re- 
spmed, 
year ‘before. But, the. whole pecied is 
one of national, decline The Israelites 
are delivered, for their growing corrup- 
tions, into the hands of the Philistines. 
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The’ Israelite armies are defeated, and 
the Ark is taken, The theocracy ends > 
and the period,closes with the harassed 
reign of Saul, of whom God says to 
Tsrael, ‘I gave thee a king in mine an- 
ger, and took him away in my wrath. 


‘$Enocnm (Dedicated)—a period of 165 
years. 

“From B. c. 1070 to 905.—In 1063 
Samuel is sent to Bethlehem to anoint 
David, as King. Israel suddenly re- 
Covers its strength, on the cessation. of. 
idolatry ; and conquers the whole of the 
promised land for the first time. David 
ascends the throne, and proposes to build 
the temple. In 1012 Solomon lays the 
foundation of. the temple, and in,1004 
celebrates its, dedication, the glory of the 
Lord descending to declare its accept- 
ance: theperiodextends to Jehoshaphat, 
who, overthrowing the Pagan altars, re- 
news the general worship of the Lord. 


““METHUSELAH (Sending death)—a pe- 
riod of 187 years. 

“From B. c. 905 to 718.—This period, 
comprehends the.decline and ruin of the 
kingdom of Israel. About 906 the mira- 
cle of Elijah’s sacrifice was given as a 
warning to the idolatrous nation and their 
king Ahab. In 721 the captivity of Hosea: 
ani the. ten tribes by Shalmanezer began, 
This calamity was final, 


‘“Lamecn (Striecken)—a period of 182 
ears, 





,. years. 
From B. €. 718 to 530.—This_ period 
comprehends the moral decline, the snc- 
cessive overthrow, and the ait 
captivity of the kingdom of Judah, In 
1718 the war began, by the invasion of 
Sepnacherib, who desolated the territory. 
After successive invasions, Jerusalem was 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar, tle people 
were born into Assyrian bondage, andthe 
land was given to strangers. The ruin 
was complete, yet not,final, At the close 
of the period an extraordinary deliver- 
ance was. to come. 


*“ Noau (the Comforter)— a period of 
600 years. 

“From B.c. 530 to A p. 70.—The name 
of Noah was declared to'be prophetic. It 
was given by Lamech to his son in the 
knowledge, that in his time there should 
be given a rest to the people of God. 
* He shall comfort us concerning our work 
and toil of our hands, because of the 
ground which the Lord hath cursed. In 
536--the  fortanes of the captive people 
underwent one of the most memorable 
changes in history. In that year the fa- 
mous decree of Cyrus was issued, by 
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which they were restored to their coun- 
try, and enipowered to rebuild their tem- 
ple. The general character of this pe- 
riod was that’ of a renewal of national 
strength. Judwa was a bond slave no 
longer, hér polity was restored, her tem- 
ple was rebuilt, and before the close of 
the period, the Messiah, the ancient and 
prophetic hope of Israel, and mankind, 
was born, 

“But the exactness of the correspond- 
ence in the two series is still more re- 
markably exhibited in this instance. Shem 
that Son of Noah who was to be the head 
of the chosen line, was born a hundred 
years before the deluge. The name is 
interpreted Renown. It will be observed, 
that the most striking portion of the cor- 
responding six hundred years, is that in- 
cluded within the last hundred. Judea had 
been harassed by faction and war, to the 
verge of ruin ‘the centary before. The 
ravages of Epiphanes and Eupator had 
apparently dried up the last sources of 
the national strength. Jerusalem had 
subsequently been captured by the Ro- 
mans, and the nation made tributary. 
Yet, at the commencement of the final 
ponte! of national existence, Jndzxa 
started up into a sudden dignity .and 
splendour unequalled from the days of 
Solomon. 

“In B.c. 37, Herod was put in full 
possession of his kingdom ; and defeating 
all his rivals, and reconciling the power- 
fulinterest of Rome, began a career of 
singular prosperity. . He gave the country 
an established rank once more. He was 
among the wealthiest, most powerful, and 
most magnificent princes of his time. 
Bot the great feature of his fame was the 
rebuilding, or rather the new erection of 
the temple. This was a source of indivi- 
dual honour which might have been en- 
vied by all the Jewish kings since its first 
founder. It was a peculiar source of na- 
tional pride, and made the name of Herod 
and his country conspicuous throughout 
the world. But that temple was also the 
source of a still higher national honour: it 
saw the living presence of Him, whose 
emblematic glory alone had shone on the 
temple of the son of David. Those were 
the years of the true renown of Judah: 
external and acknowledged splendour to 
the eye of all ; spiritual lustre to the eye 
of those ‘ who waited for the promise of 
Israel.’ 

“ But the correspondence is not limited 
to this outline, In the degenerate day of 
the sons of Seth, a Divine warning had 
been given, that long-suffering was ex- 
hauste d, and that there wonld:be an end 
of their existence, within a hundred and 
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twenty years. It will be found that a 
similar warning was given to the Jews in 
their degenerate E- In the year B.c. 
63, Jerusalem was, for the first time, cap- 
tured by the Romans, under Pompey, 
exactly one hundred and twenty-three 
years before the day of its final war 
(reckoning from the tumult in Cesarea, 
A. D. 60, which was the origin of the war), 
Nothing could be more fitted to awake 
the Jew to his fate. The determination 
of Rome to possess universal empire was 
fully known ; the Jewish nation once in its 
grasp, was sure to be finally extinguished 
in the general mass of Roman power. 
That grasp was rapidly tightened on Ju- 
dza, and the Jew saw the independence of 
his country sinking hour by hour, into the 
hands of that people, whom their ‘ strange 
speech,’ so alien to the Oriental ear, their 
inveterate and repulsive idolatry, their 
habitual love of the sword, and their se- 
vere extortion, stamped as the final de- 
stroyer declared in the prophecies ; as the 
conquerors more sweeping and remorseless 
than Babylon, to avenge crimes deeper 
than those which bad broken the strength 
of Judah before the cavalry and chariots 
of the great Eastern invaders; as the 
fixers of that chain which was to, fasten 
the neck of Judah to the ground, in a 
captivity reckoned not by years, but 


ages, ; 

“ The building of the ark for the pre- 
servation of the patriarchal family, was a 
peculiar feature of the last days of the 
ante-dilavian world. The last days of 
Judah witnessed a not less peculiar and 
literal preservation of the small household 
of faith, the few who adhered to the true 
worship of Israel. Forty years before 
the catastrophe, the whole Jewish people 
were earnestly appealed to, to escape 
from the impending danger.. A prophet 
was sent to command the nation ‘ to 
flee from the wrath to come,’ temporal as" 
well as eternal. The appeal was listened 
to with general interest, yet soon for- 
gotten. An ark, the Christian Church, 
was next built before their eyes, and the 
declaration solemnly made, that, to all who 
entered it, it should be a place of perfect 
safety; that ‘not a hair of their heads 
should perish.’ The promise was kept to 
the letter. Those who entered it were 
sayed, in body as in spirit. Amid the ge- 
neral ruin which overwhelmed the nation, 
the individuals who took shelter in the 
Church of the Gospel, the Christians, 
were carried secure throngh this new de- 
luge of fire and, sword; and, when the 
devastation was dope, were sent forth to. 
be the spiritual "regenerators of the 
world.” —pp. 228-238, 
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The 17th chapter is taken up 
with the coincidence of the post-di- 
tuvian patriarchs with the events of 
a similar period in European his- 
tory, and which contains, as might 
be expected, from the greater re- 
moteness, complexity, and magni- 
tude of the events, speculations far 
more questionable. 

We can only make room for an 
extract or two. 


* ARPHAXAD (the healer), a period of 
135 years. 

“From A, D. 72 to 207.—The first 
two centuries of the Christian era exhi- 
bited the successful struggles hel varae 
anity; especially when, by the full of the 
Jewksh nation, ity most inveterate antago- 
nists were disabled. The period was in 
general a time of persecution, but of per- 
secution which at once invigorated the 
zeal and purified the tenets of the Chris- 
tian. After the capture of Jerusalem, 
conversion had begun its full course ; and 
the Church, under all its trials, spread 
through the empire. The religion, whose 
especial and prophetic character it was, 
to come with healing on its wings, the 
“healer of the broken-hearted and the 
deliverer of such as were bound,’ now 
passed the limits of the empire, and was 

reached through the ends of the earth. 

nism was palpably [ste ye before 
it, and nothing but the violent opposition 
of the Pagan emperors, and the stro 
interests connected with the support o 
the Pagan hierarchy, were capable of 
checking its immediate progress to the 
full possession of the national mind. 


“Saran (Mission), a period of 130 
years. 

** From A.D. 207 to 337.—This period, 
reaching from the commencement of the 
third be we | the reign of Severus, to 
nearly the m ddle of the fourth, compre- 
hends the great triumph of Christianity. 
The vigorous domination of Severus 
had restored the fortunes of the empire ; 
but the restoration seemed only to provide 
strength for its endurance of a series of 
civil convulsions, unequalled in the wildest 
times of history. From his death in a. p. 
222, to the close of the century, the whole 
empire was torn by furious factions, a 


competitors for the throne. 
was signalizing her last struggles by in- 
flicting havoc on mankind. e Church, 


the great Mission, commanded to go forth 
sind convert all nations, was fiercely ay 
secuted ; but it still advanced, until in 
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A.D. 306, a succession of victories, the 
last of which was gained under the actual 
banner of the cross, placed Constantine 
on the throne, and established Christi- 
anity as the rel of the civilized world. 
The death of Constantine, in a.p. 337, 
closed the period.” —pp. 240—242. 


** Reu (the Shepherd), a period of 130 

ears. 
me From A. p.601 to 733.—To all human 
apprehension, Empire had now seen its 
last change. But the 130 years, compre- 
hended in this period, exhibited a shape 
of sovereign power hitherto unknown to 
mankind—a Church assuming the sceptre. 

“ The feehleness of the Greek empire 
had gradually suffered the transfer of a 
large share of its western authority into 
the hands of the Bishop of Rome. At 
length, on the question of removing 
images from the Romish altars, the 
Bishop revolted in a.p. 728, and com- 
menced the possession of independent 
sovereignty. He declared himself head 
of the Church, and * Universal Shepherd,’ 
in right of St. Peter, to whom had been 
given the especial charge—‘ feed my 
sheep.” The Roman Pastor rapidly 
became the spiritual monarch of the wes- 
tern world.” —pp. 243, 244. 

The least sober speculations, 
however, are to be found at the 
close of the volume. 

On the above citations we shall 
offer few remarks. Our views of 
their conclusiveness as argument, 
(whatever praise may be bestowed 
on the ingenuity they may display) 
have been already given in our pre- 
vious criticisms. We shall merely 
observe here, in confirmation of 
what we have already said as to the 
dubiousness of an argument which 
depends on such variety, com- 

lexity, and uncertainty of data, 
that the whole of the above paral- 
lelism depends upon the admission 
that the chronology of the Septua- 
gint is to be received before that of 
the Hebrew of the Pentateuch. 
We, of course, do not enter into the 
question, whether the former be of 
superior value or not, we merely 
remind the reader, that it is of itself 
a very difficult speculation, full of 
intricacy and lexity, and one 
of the very stumbling-blocks in the 
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way of infidelity. Yet this is the sa- 
lient pointof Mr. Croly’s argument; 
he actually attempts to rear a super- 
structure of proof, which he flatters 
himself approaches more nearly to 
demonstration, than any thing that 
has yet been offered in evidence of 
the truth of Christianity, on the 
quagmire of a questio vexata,—one 
of the most contested points through- 
out the whole range of sacred criti- 
cism. 

We are now bound to add, that, 
though we are far from considering 
Mr. Croly’s work of the importance 
which he attaches to it, as a new 
evidence of the truth of Christianity, 
and though we think he has done 
wrong in suspending its merits chief- 
ly on that ground, yet it possesses 
very considerable merit, like every 
thing else from his powerful and 
brilliant mind, If he is too gene- 
rally fanciful as a reasoner, he is 
at all events often ingenious, while 
his style possesses qualities of 
splendour, vivacity, and energy not 
often seen. The merits of the 
present volume appear to us to be 
not those of a closely consecutive 
piece of reasoning, but consisting 
rather in excellencies and beauties 
of a detached and insulated cha- 
racter. Many of the separate trains 
of argument are original, and some- 
times profound, especially in expla- 
nation of some of the difficult por- 
tions of the Mosaic history, while 
they are uniformly set off and 
adorned with every embellishment 
of imagination and of style. We 
are sorry the length to which our 

vious observations have ex- 
tended will ouly permit us to treat 
our readers with the following splen- 
did specimen of the composition, 
and with which we must conclude. 

“ The work of the fourth day was a 

t operation on the whole frame of 
things. On this day the heavenly bo- 
dies, already rolling on their axes, 
were to be impressed with the new form 
of motion which -rolls them round the 


or, the Three Cycles of Revelation. 
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centres of their systems. The globe had 
already been divided into land and ocean ; 
the land was already clothed with vegeta- 
tion; the air was formed, tempering the 
heat and cold of the soil, receiving the 
vapours, and returning them, softened 
and purified, into its bosom. To the 
earth, thus peseneed for the course by 
which it administers to the subsistence 
and pleasures of man, in this fitting mo- 
ment, the seasons, by which this course 
was to be thenceforth sustained, were 
determined. Of all the acts of the Divine 
hand, next to the first summoning of the 
universe into existence, this was the most 
stupendous. Imagination totally sinks 
before the attempt to conceive the ter- 
rific sublimity of this display, even within 
the boundaries of the solar system, seen 
in its true velocities and magnitudes— 
twenty-nine orbs, from 2000 to 80,000 
miles in diameter, suddenly shooting 
forth into space, with a speed of from 
20,000 to 100,000 miles an hour; and 
even those velocities slow to the flight of 
a new host, the flame-bearers of the sys- 
tem, the five hundred, or the five thou- 
sand comets, sweeping columns of fire, 
from fifty to a hundred millions of miles 
long, through the heavens; crossing and 
traversing the planetary paths in every 
form of orbit, plunging on them straight 
downward, sweeping side by side, cutting 
through them at every conceivable incli- 
nation; in all threaten them with 
ruin, yet darting through infinite in- 
tricacy with a smoothness and safety which 
have never been impaired du six 
thousand years. 

** Yet whatis our system compared with 
the universe! The whole creation is in 
movement : the higher the telescope pe- 
netrates, the more clearly it discovers, 
that all its orbs alike are speeding through 
space ; that suns and their systems are 
rolling round orbits of indescribable mag- 
nitude, the satellites of suns and systems 
vaster still, each sweeping a b er in- 
road into the kingdom of vacancy, all 
guided by one law, all sustained, ani- 
mated, and governed by one transcendant 
will. And this was but the work of a word, 
the fabric of things to pass away, but ‘the 
hiding of His power.’ 

: ooo in all a of the Divine 
agency in nature, ner contemplation 
is their science. The characteristics 
which so porary strike the senses are 
com vely lost in the measureless 
field, which their construction opens to 
the understanding. The laws by which 
the motions of our system are regulated, 
their exact and utidevia 
their periodic provisions 
error, form the true sublime. 


mst excess of 
Yet we 
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may be still but in the outskirts of. this 
knowledge. The investigations.of _ those 
few years have led us to the gates of a 
new empire of celestial discovery, A 
slight change in the telescope, or some of 
those sudden sparks of illumination which 
the world calls accident, but which should 
more fitly be named direct interpositions 
of Providence,to stimulate and guide the 
progress of. man, may soon advance us 
further still, and open, not simply the 
view, but the constitution, of the new 
host of heaven—The Binary and clus- 
tered stars, with their gigantic revolutions 
of thousands of years; the regions of the 
Nebulw; those still more prodigious 
pepe of constellations, of which we 

now nothing but that they contaia 
millions; those vast insulated stars pre- 
eminent by their magnitude and the in- 
tense beauty of their golden, purple, 
emerald, and crimson splendours, per- 
haps offering new delight to new powers 
of vision in other worlds, and showing 
the universe to their inhabitants in shapes 
and lustres more magnificent than are 
conceivable by human eyes; glorious, 
even as ‘ one star excelleth another star in 
glory.’—pp. 57—60. 





Observations on the late Proceedings in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court, in re the Al- 
-General v. Shore, in a Letter, 
addressed to the Vice-Chancellor. By 
W. Worsley, B. A. 

An Appeal to the Public against the Im- 
putations of Mr. Knight, in a Speech 
delivered by himas one of the Counsel for 
the Relators, in the above-named Cause. 
By W. Hincks, F. L. 8. 

A Plain Statement of the Trusts, and recent 

' Administrations of Lady Hewley’s Cha- 
rities, as now in Proof in the Suit of the 
Attorney-General v. Shore, Esq. and 
others, with Remarks on Efforts now 
making to effect “ A total Disunion be- 
pow Church and State. By T.W. 


An: Historical Defence of the Trustees of 
Hewley’s Foundations, and the 

_ Claims upon them of the Presbyterian 
aie a of England. By J. Hunter, 


THE titles of these pamphlets have 
.been transcribed, not so much with 
the intention ‘that each should 
furnish matter for lengthened re- 
par bss rd show, Br connection 
with what has rece a 

in our Review pn sa open 
extreme degree of sensibility which 
at present exists among professors 
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of what is;usually called, though 
not without violating ,the rules of 
precision, the Unitarian creed, Jt 
would seem as if the apprehension 
of losing ,the, property of Lady 
Hewley had already produced 
upon their minds, an impression of 
no ordinary description, , Perhaps 
they are convinced that as, ‘* cone 
gregations,” according to the ad- 
mission of Mr. Hunter;* ‘‘.con- 
tinued to disappear from the Pres, 
byterian body, from time to. time, 
during the last century, so as to 
reduce fifty-nine in Yorkshire 
alone to about twenty,” it would 
scarcely be possible that the sys- 
tem could be preserved from, utter 
extinction, without the ample en- 
dowmeants of that benevolent lady. 

The great object of that special 
pleading which forms the chief 
part of these pamphlets is, of 
course, to persuade the public 
that the present trustees are very 
proper persons to administer the 
bounty of Lady Hewley. With 
this view, they attempt to prove 
that her ladyship was undoubtedly 
a Presbyterian, and then to trace 
the history of this denomination 
down to the Rev. Mr. Wellbeloved, 
Messrs. Shore, &c. &c. Be- 
sides, these writers. are anxious 
to have it believed, that Lady 
Hewley was so liberal im her reli- 
gious sentiments, that, could she 
have lived to the present time, she 
would, there can be little doubt, 
have adopted Uuitarian, princi- 

les. 

We will endeavour to examine 
these different positions, That 
Lady Hewley was a Presbyterian 
shall not be a matter in dispute, 
although even of this we have no 
evidence beyond the mere circum- 
stance, that the majority of the 
early Nonconformists are under- 
stood to have been such; and that 
Ralph Ward, her domestie: chap- 


. Page 25. 
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lain, appears, from Baxter, to have 
been ordained according to the 
mode in use amongst that body of 
professing Christians. But what 
was Presbyterianism in England 
in the time of Lady Hewley, and 
wherein did it differ from the Con- 
gregational mode of church go- 
vernmeat! are questions of no 
small importance in this part of 
our inquiry. Mr. Hunter him- 
self, whose authority in matters of 
dissenting history is highly respect- 
able, admits, that the nearest ap- 
proach to Presbyterianism was the 
periodical meetings of ministers,* 
associations, as we well know, by 
no means inconsistent with the 
rinciples of Independency. Mr. 
Trottier also allows, that from 
1662, there was no class of Pro- 
testants in England who were, 
strictly speaking, entitled to ap- 
propriate to themselves the name 
of practical Presbyterians. The 
fact is, whatever difference of 
opinion might have existed be- 
tween the two parties, the Presby- 
terians never realized their wishes 
beyond the forming of classes in 
London and in Lancashire; and 
when Cromwell seemed disposed 
to favour the Independents, the 
former became dissatisfied with 
the proceedings of government, 
and in order to strengthen their 
cause, made overtures to the In- 
dependents for the accommodation 
of their long-existing differences ; 
and these propositions, which ulti- 
mately led to the former commu- 
nity being merged, in a consider- 
able degree, in the latter, were 
discussed and agreed upon at 
Manchester about the middle of 
the year 1659.} A similar oceur- 





* Page 14. 
-. + Page 48. 

t Baines’s History of Lancashire, 
vol. ii. p. 266, where see the heads of 
agreement. 
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rence took place in London at a 
later period,” “* The brethren of 
the Presbyterian way in England,” 
says Cotton Mather, “ are lately 
come into such an happy union 
with those of the Congregational, 
that all former names of distinc- 
tion are now swallowed up in that 
blessed one of United Brethren.”+ 
On this occasion Mr. Mead 
preached his sermon, entitled “ The 
Happy Union; or, Two Sticks 
made One.” Mr. Hunter tells us, 
that this “ union began in 1691, 
and was dissolved in 1694.” We 
believe that there was no formal 
dissolution, but that the two bodies 
remained under one denomination, 
Nonconformists, or Dissenters, till 
about 1718, when several of the 
ministers, particularly at . Exeter 
*and in London, had evidently 
adopted the Arian scheme. Thus 
a separation took place on very 
different grounds than matters of 
church government, and the term 
Presbyterian appears to have been 
re-assumed, referring, not as‘ for- 
merly, and with its proper mean- 
ing, to a peculiar mode of church 
polity, but to doctrinal sentiments. 
This, we suppose, arose from the 
term Presbyterian, as a distinctive 
appellation, having formerly been 
in use more than any other; and 
the Arian party being composed 
of the more a persons, 
retaining possession of a greater 
number of the older chapels. This 
use of the term has, however, been 
frequently objected to, as quite 
inappropriate. In the ‘* Protestant 
Dissenter’s Magazine,” for 1799, 
a periodical ‘* published with the 
assistance of several Dissenting 
ministers of the three denomina- 
tions,” we have the following pas- 
sage :— 





1692. , od he 
+t Magnalia, Book V. p. 59, where see 
the cae of the agreement, e 
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*¢Some years ago, I remember,” says 
a correspondent, “ a question proposed 
by a counsellor learned in the law toa 
late country minister, to which the in- 
closed is an answer. It was occasioned by 
several law suits taking place about the 
settlement of ministers, reputedly inde- 
os manner in meeting-honses said to be 
byterian. On one of these trials a 
witness declared, that he was in jndg- 
ment an Independent, but said he was 
the minister of a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion, because there was no difference be- 
tween them ; and the verdict for the de- 
fendant being brought up to the Court of 
King’s Bench for a revisal, Lord Mansfield 
d, he could not perceive where the dif- 
ference lay ; nay, a celebrated dissenting 
barrister confessed, he knew of none.”* 
Again, 

By The nominal Etesbatesion ministers 
and congregations in England, in the pre- 
sent day, are those who are avowedly of 
Unitarian or Arminian principles, or 
virtually, and ipse facto, as much Inde- 


Tn the ** Christian Reformer,” a 
decidedly U nitarian periodical, for 
ug. 1821, Presbyterianism and 
the use of that denomination are 
strongly deprecated. 

‘In the present times of light and 
liberty,» it is in vain that, the arbitrary 


and exploded tenets of Presbyterianism 
be revised.” The fol- 
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case, where wonld have been the bless- 
ings of the Reformation? Where would 
have been Christianity itself? In reply 
to the third reason, I would observe, 
that if some of the most eminent men 
amongst the Unitarians are Presbyterians, 
they have an undoubted right to call 
themselves so whenever they may think 
proper ; andiftliey are not Presbyterians, 
and yet choose to call themselves such, 
their duplicity rests with themselves, and 
they alone must be responsible. In that 
case, I sincerely lament their inconsistency, 
but cannot consent to follow their example. 
Bat in the fourth place, a part of the 
endowment, it seems, is connected with 
the term. Have we, then, as a Christian 
society, so little value for our religious 
principles, that we cannot consent to 
give up a paltry sum, rather than dis- 
guise ourselves under a name, which 
either conveys no idea, or an erroneous 
one of our peculiar sentiments? Let us 
recollect the sacrifices made by the vene- 
rable Lindsey, Disney, Priestley, and 
numberless others, for the sake of an 


* openavowal of what they believed tobe the 


fundamental principles of revealed reli- 
gion, and then if we can hesitate what 
course of conduct to pursue—let us not 
call ourselves Presbyterians—let us not 
even call ourselves Christians ; but let us 
call ourselves—what in that case we shall 
certainly deserve to be called—worship- 
pers of mammon and idolizers of gold.” 


The conclusion of this extract, 
written by an Unitarian himself, 
will altogether supersede any con- 
jecture on our part, as to the mo- 
tives which at present excite so 
much anxiety to revive the de- 
nominational term, Presbyterian, 
amongst the English Unitarians. 
There can be no plea whatever, on 
the ground of doctrinal sentiments, 
for the retention of those endow- 
ments which have recently become 
mattér in dispute, inasmuch as 
their declension, in this respect, is 
far too obvious to be questioned. 
Hence, those persons who. had 
heretofore laid aside, or refuted 
the denomination, Presbyterian, 
now catch at the mere term just as 
a drowning man would snatch at 
the most fragile or inefficient ob- 
ject that might present itself for 
his support. 
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But Lady Hewley, weare as- 
sured, was no Calvinist, and 
though, perhaps, not an Unitarian, 
she was at least an Arminian, 
apd extremely liberal in her reli- 
gious opinions. In order to esta- 
blish all this, a sort of higher 
Calvinism is ascribed to the Inde- 
pendents, while the Presbyterians 
to whom Lady Hewley is said to 
have belonged, are represented as 
Baxterians, or Arminians. Now it 
is not correct to suppose, that the 
Independents in general, or to 
any considerable numbers, allow- 
ing them to exist at that time, as a 
separate and distinct body, had 
adopted the principles of Dr. Crisp. 
The Baptists were more generally 
high in doctrinal sentiments. The 
Assembly’s Catechism, which is 
strictly Calvinistic, is rather the 
catechism of the Presbyterian than 
of the Congregational brethren; 
** and it cannot well be denied, that 
the Presbyterians in England, in 
the last century, were, almost to a 
man, Trinitarians and Calvinists.”* 
Neither is it correct to say, with 
Mr. Hunter,t that Dr. Daniel 
Williams was an object of dislike 
and attack to the Independents. 

Lady Hewley appears to have 
owed much of her religious cha- 
racter to the ministry of Ralph 
Ward, her domestic chaplain, and 
afterwards pastor to the York 
Nonconformists in general. Mr. 
Ward is said by Baxter{ to have 
been well versed in the Socinian and 
Arminian controversy, evidently 
intending to convey the idea, that 
he stood opposed to both those 
systems. In a _ correspondence 
with Lady Rokeby, in 1692, Lady 
Hewley speaks of Archbishop 
Sharp as a great Arminian, clearly 
with disapprobation, while she ad- 





* Protestant Dissenters’ Magazine, 
1799, p. 393. 
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verts to Ralph Ward, her spiritual 
father, as one whom she “ dearly, 
very dearly loved.” After these 
references, we feel inexpressibly 
indignant at such gratuitous as- 
sumptions as the following, and 
are strongly tempted to adopt the 
language of a friend who, we 
perceive, has written on the mar- 
gin of our copy of Mr. Hunter's 
pamphlet—“ Impudent falsehood!” 
Mr. Hunter tells us, that “ the 
Independents had received a Cal- 
vinian system of Christianity, 
widely differing from the notions 
of Christian truth entertained by 
Lady Hewley.”* He speaks also 
of the Independents of the present 
day as having deviated from the 
Arminian sentiments of this bene- 
volent lady, as preaching the doc- 
trine of election, against which 
Lady Hewley, and the whole 
body of the Presbyterian ministers 
of her time, were set with united 
effort. But where is the evidence 
of all this? Is it not sufficiently 
clear, that these assumptions, so 
far from being borne out by any 
evidence that now remains, are 
even contradicted by it ? 

But Lady Hewley herself made 
the ability to repeat a catechism by 
Mr. Bowles, a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, rather than that of the Assem- 
bly, the test of a religions educa- 
tion in the old women to be ad- 
mitted into her hospital,+ and Mr. 
Worsley ventures to assure us, 
that “scarcely any Calvinistic 
professors at this day —— of 
Bowles’s catechism.”t With better 
means of information, it is highly 
probable, on this subject, than 
Mr. Worsley, we feel no besita- 
tion in expressing an opinion in 
direct opposition to his, The In- 
dependents do not, at present, and 
we believe never did, regard all 





* Page 32. 
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the distinguishing principles of Cal- 
vihism of such vast importance, 
that they must of necessity be in- 
troduced on all occasions, and 
that even an “‘ initiating catechism” 
would be essentially, and sinfully 
defective without them. Their 
opinion is different from this, and 
their frequent‘use of Dr. Watts’s 
and Mr. Lloyd’s Catechisms, ‘by 
‘no means implies the renunciation of 
the distinguishing principles of the 
Genevan reformer, and that they 
disapprove of the labours of the 
Assembly of Divines. It is pro- 
bable that the disuse of Mr. 
Bowles’s Catechism, if it ever was 
much in use, arose rather from an 
indifference to catechetical exer- 
cises' which followed the period 
at which it was composed, or 
to the publication of those by Dr. 
Watis, than to any objection to 
its sentiments by those professors 
of religion who retained orthodox 
principles. Its simplicity and 
shortness would seem to form suffi- 
cient reasons why Lady Hewley 
should adopt it in preference to 
that by the Westminster Assembly. 
That Bowles’s sentiments were in 
direct opposition to those of the 
Unitarians of his day is sufficiently 
clear from his sermon on ‘ the 
Dutie and Danger of Swearing.” 
But again, it is said by Mr. 
Hincks,* that ‘‘ Lady Hewley, 
in her station of life, and associat- 
ing as she did for years, familiarly 
with several eminent Presbyterian 
ministers, could not possibly have 
been ignorant of the existence, at 
her time, and in her own denomi- 
nation, of differences of opinion 
respecting the person of Christ, 
and the manner in which he effect- 
ed the salvation of men. If she 
was herself strictly orthodox, and 
thought ort essential, she 
ought to have protected her charities 
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by a doctrinal test; nay, she al- 
most must have done sv.” Were 
then all the benevolent persons of 
that age by whom seminaries of 
learning and places of worship 
were endowed, perfectly indiffer- 
ent as to religious sentiments, for 
it is well known, that deeds of set- 
tlement and trust deeds, in gene- 
ral, executed about the same time, 
have no reference to peculiarity of 
theological opinion? Are we not 
rather to ascribe this omission to 
the rarity of any material deviation 
from the strict line of orthodoxy, 
and the total absence of all appre- 
hension as to any perversion of 
their beneficence from the objects 
they had so anxiously in view, and 
not to that pseudo-liberality which 
the Unitarians of the present day are 
so desirous to inculcate? We thiok 
so, and the subject has certainly 
occupied no smali share of our at- 
tention. 

The Lord Chancellor is reported 
to have said, that the religious sen- 
timents of Lady Hewley were pecu- 
liar. We know not in what respect 
they were different from those of the 
great body of orthodox Dissenters 
of the present day. We have seen 
no evidence that they were. Per- 
haps his lordship, whose powerful 
mind, it has appeared on various 
occasions, ates «4 seem to have 
been little turned to the subject of 
theology, has been perusing the 
pamphlets now before us, and in 
consequence has met with difficul- 
ties, where persons of far inferior 
endowments, but accustomed to 
religioas studies, would have met 
with none. ; 

It is not denied that Lady Hew- 
ley was very probably, or rather 
certainly, a Trinitarian. It remains 
then to inquire how this cireum- 
stance must have affected her mind, 
could she have foreseen that her 
property would, in process of time, 
be, ina great measure, appropri- 
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ated to the support of the opposite 
system. It is no part of our busi- 
ness, on the present occasion, to at- 
tempt to prove the correctness of 
Trinitarian principles. It will be 
quite sufficient for our purpose to 
view them as they are generally 
received, and as they stand con- 
nected in that system of Christiani- 
ty. The proper divinity of Christ in- 
volves the atonement of Christ, and 
this, according to the orthodox be- 
lief, referring to the only way of 
salvation, lies at the foundation of 
Christianity. In the view of a 
Trinitarian, to reject the proper 
divinity of Christ is virtually, aud 
as it respects the main end of 
Christianity, is to reject Christiani- 
ty itself. To the Unitarian the 
difference between the two parties 
is of little consequence—it is the 
difference between what is suffi- 
cient and what is superfluous. To 
the Trinitarian the difference is of 
infinite consequence. The Unita. 
rian expects salvation as the re- 
ward. of his own virtues. He, 
therefore, needs no atonement, and 
whether Jesus Christ was a mere 
man like ourselves, a created being 
of some very superior order, or 
really and properly a divine person, 
is to them a matter of no import- 
ance. Quite otherwise is the case 
with the Trinitarian: as a sinner 
unable to make any satisfaction to 
that Divine justice which he has of- 
fended, he can look for salvation 
only through the atonement and 
mediation of Him whom he regards 
at once as both God and man. 
Without an interest in this atone- 
ment he has no hope of salvation 
for himself, and, however much he 
may be charged with illiberality, 
he can entertain no hope. for the 
salvation of others. 

Supposing these to have been 
the sentiments of Lady Hewley, 
and this is not attempted to be de- 
nied, may we not, with great pro- 
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priety, in reference to Unitarian 
principles, adopt the language of 
Sir E. Sugden, and say, ‘* Nothing 
would have struck with more hor- 
ror the mind of Lady Hewley, 
than the promulgation of such doc- 
trines. She would have shrunk 
back with horror and indignation 
at the idea that persons holding 
such opinions should be participa- 
tors in the benetits of the funds 
which she gave expressly for the 
advancement of the Christiawreli- 
gion.”* 

Having given, as we. conceive, 
somewhat of a connected statement 
of the cause now before the Lord 
Chancellor, we must suspend. our 
critical labours with regard to the 
pamphlets now before us for the 
present. Probably we may,in a 
subsequent number, make a few 
miscellaneous remarks on particular 
passages in these publications, 
which have now passed more ge- 
nerally under our review. 





The Bow in the Cloud: or the Negro’s 
Memorial. <A collection of Original 
Contributions in and verse, illus- 
trative of the Evils of Slavery, and cam- 
memorative of its Abolition in the British 
Colonies. Fools¢ap 8vo. pp. 408. Turkey 
morocco, Jackson and Walford. 


Ir this eighth month of the year 
was called Augustus in the Roman 
calendar in honour of Augustus 
Cesar, who at that same period of 
the year became consul, subdued 
Egypt, terminated the civil wars, 
and thrice triumphed in the streets 
of imperial Rome—surely thissame 
month will ever merit in our own ca- 
lendar the title of August, from those 
events of British story that have 
occurred within its limits, and which 
have exerted and will still diffuse a 
mightier influence over the destinies 
of mankind than all the victories of 





* Christ's Heb, Gospel, page 13. 
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all the Cwsars, We refer not to 
the fight of Cressy and the capture 
of Calais by our third Edward— 
nor to the overthrow of the usurper 
Richard at Bosworth Field, nor to 
the victory of Blenheim, important 
as it was to the liberties of Europe, 
nor to the battle of the Nile, which 
crushed the naval power of repub- 
lican France; no, these were deeds 
of blood—but we refer to those 
moral achievements that grace the 
diary of this month, and which 
confer upon it the appropriate epi- 
thet of august, noble, venerable, 
divine ! 

It was in this month that two 
thousand nonconformist ministers 
voluntarily suffered the loss of all 
things rather than compromise the 
authority of conscience, and re- 
nounce their allegiance to Christ. 

This happy month also saw the 
demise of the last sovereign of that 
wicked dynasty that brought upon 
our country unnumbered calamities, 
and beheld the joyous accession of 
the House of Brunswick, under 
whose paternal government this 
nation has advanced in wealth, 
knowledge, freedom, and piety, to 
an extent unprecedented in the 
records of mankind. 

But this present August wit- 
nesses an event that must command 
the attention of the world, and 
influence the destinies of unborn 
nations, an event which displays 
the peaceful triumph of justice, 
philanthropy, and religion, over 
the worst passions of the human 
heart, and exhibits 800,000 en- 
slaved negroes emancipated by the 
decree of the British Parliament, 
obtained not by the force of arms, 
but by the prayers, expostulations, 
and sacrifices of a Christian com- 
munity, That such an event 
should be celebrated by the kindred 
arts, is at once appropriate and 
desirable; and while the painter 
and the medalist have on living 
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canvas and enduring brass, pour- 
trayed the features and impressed 
the names of the distinguished 
leaders iu this bloodless conflict, 
we are glad to receive from the 
press the interesting and elegant 
volume before us, which may be 
justly denominated the Emancipa- 
tion Album, as it is enriched by con- 
tributions from many of those poets, 
moralists, statesmen, and divines, 
who have through the press, in the 
senate, and from the pulpit, advo- 
cated a cause, which, by the favour 
of heaven, is now triumphant. 

Where there are so many articles 
of interest, selection is necessarily 
difficult. The following remarks 
of Mr. Buxton on Compensation 
for the Slave, deserves the special 
notice of our readers. 


‘* A mighty work is accomplished, so 
far as this country is concerned ;—a 
mighty effect remains to be produced 
on the other side of the Atlantic. How 
many in England wait and watch for 
the result with intense anxiety and in- 
terest! For myself, I feel that the main 
business of my life is now brought to an 
end,—an end which, great as are its im- 
perfections, excites in me the deepest 
thankfulness. May a blessing indeed be 
now with it! and may a blessing also 
richly descend on the nation which has 
made so noble a sacrifice for the cause of 
justice! All that remains for us to do is 
to endeavour cordially to render both the 
people of England and the negroes con- 
tented with it, and to do our utmost for 
the religious education and instruction of 
the latter. To this last object I hope all 
our energies will be directed. Let us not 
forget how much we may contribute 
to the perfect success of this great mea- 
sure. ‘The more I hear and read, the 
more I am convinced that the negro race 
are blessed with rather a peculiar aptitude 
for the reception of moral ‘and religious 
instruction; and it does seem to me, that 
there never was a stronger call on any 
nation than there is now on this to meet 
this inclination in them; to supply them 
amply with the means of instruction; to 
despatch missionaries; to institute schools; 
and to send out Bibles. It is the only 
compensation in our power, and it is. an 
abundant one! May we in this manner 
recompense all the sorrows and sufferings 
we have inflicted, aud be the means of 
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making, in the end, their barbarous re- 
moval from their own land the greatest 
of blessings to them! I am cheered, in- 
deed, by Ciatiee the note of preparation 
on many sides, various denominations of 
Dissenters are preparing their emissaries ; 
the Established Church, 1 trust, will not 
be behind; and the Wilberforce subscrip- 
tions, which, after the erection of a mo- 
nument, are to be applied to the founda- 
tion of some institution in the West In- 
dies which shall be a more appropriate 
memorial than marble, will I trust be 
widely patronized. 
“« T. F. Buxton.” 


The following animated song of 
triumph is from the pen of the 
bard of Sheffield, and surely no one 
can with more propriety celebrate 
emancipation than the author of 
« The West Indies.” 


“ THE NEGRO IS FREE. 


“¢ Blow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 
Britannia hath triumphed, the Negro is 
free; 
Sing, for the pride of the tyrant is broken, 
His scourges and fetters, all clotted 
with blood, 
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Are wrenched from his grasp ;—for the 
word was but spoken, 
And fetters and scourges were sunk in 
the flood : 
Blow ye the trumpet abroad o’er the sea, 
Britannia hath triamphed, the Negro is 
free. 
“ Hail to Britannia, fair Liberty’s isle ! 
Her frown quailed the tyrant, the slave 
caught her smile ; 
Fly on the wings to tell Afric the story ; 
Say to the Mother of mourners, “Re- 
joice !’ 
Britannia went forth in her beauty, her 
glory, 
And slaves sprang to men at the sound 
of her voice : 
ra to the Gov of our fathers ;--’twas 
E, 
Jehovah, that triumphed, my Country, 
by THEE. 
“ James MONTGOMERY. 
“ Sheffield.” 


We cordially recommend this 
volume as an elegant and appro- 
priate memorial, and rejoice to 
know that the profits which may 
arise from its publication, will be 
devoted by its amiable editor to the 
interests of the negro. 
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Hore Otiose: or Thoughts, Maxims, and 

inions. 12mo pp. 246. London: 

loldsworth and Ball. 1833. 

TuHeEse miscellaneous ‘Thoughts, 
Maxims, and Opinions,” are the fruits 
of an intelligent mind, trained to habits 
of close attention and extensive obser- 
vation, and which is more important, 
acquainted with the word of God, and 
disposed to try all things by ‘‘ the law 
and the testimony.” It would be too 
much to say, that we approve of all the 
sentiments which are put forth by this 
anonymous writer, but we consider 
them to be generally consistent with 
sound moral and evangelical princi- 
ples ; they are written in a clear and 
nervous style, and are calculated to 
stimulate thought, toimprove the mind, 
and to amend the character. They are 
arranged under the following heads : 
Character ; Mind, Studies, and Intel- 
lectual Habits; Life, Men, and Man- 


ners; Happiness; Fancy and Imagi- 
nation; Author’s Style and Literature ; 
Society, Government, and Politics ; 
Youth and Old Age; Fame; Riches 
and Poverty ; Miscellaneous points in 
Morals; and Subjects connected with 
Religion.” The following specimens 
are selected almost at random, and 
chosen rather for their brevity, than 
their peculiarity :— 

“ Persons of impetuous and appa- 
rently unbending character, often pos- 
sess a latent fand of affection and ex- 
quisite sensibility. 

“* Madness is much more common than 
is generally supposed, and seems by no 
means incompatible with the 
exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

“ The whole analogy of nature and of 
Providence seems to sanction the hypo- 
thesis that minds are originally different. 

« influence is r than 
what is exercised in towns or cities, 
whether for good or evil. 
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“ The essence of most books might be 
reduced to the compass of a few pages. 
Ledve out the trappings, the obvious 
truths, and the repetitions, and what 
wilt remain? 

'“ There is no greater enemy to virtué 
than despair. 

“* Mistaken views of the divine charac- 
ter lie at the foundation of all error in 
religion. 

It is quite superfiaous to declaim 
peer se religious fare am the 

iling tendency among mankind is to 
think re feel too little én the subject.’’ 

We cordially recommend this book 
as adapted to practical utility, deserv- 
ing a place both on the table of the 
drawing-room.and the study. 
Inclination and Duty at Variance. By the 
. Author of “The Military Blacksmith.’’ 

36mo. pp. 102. London: A. Douglas, 

' 1834, 

A PLAIN, simple, unvarnished tale, de- 
signed to shew the importance of sub- 
ordinating Inclination to Duty. The 
incidents are few, the sentiments 
strictly evangelical, and the characters 
naturally drawn; but the winding up 
of the tale is somewhat too romantic. 
It indirectly teaches the value of so- 
briety, and the nature of filial obliga- 
tion, and js particularly adapted to the 
labouring classes. 





Pastoral Vigilance. A Charge delivered 
at the Ordination of the Rev. Samuel 
Davis, at Needham Market, April 18, 
1834. To which are appended, Notes 
Critical and Illustrative on Acts xx. 28. 
By. E. Henderson. London, 8vo. pp. 64. 

estley and Davis. 

Tr we mistake not, this is the first 

charge that the esteemed Theological 

Tutor of Highbury College has given 

to the public since his accession to that 

important office, and from the evan- 
gelical sentiments, the critical ability, 
the eminent piety, and the ministerial 
faithfulness it exhibits, we are led to 
congratulate the constituents and in- 
mates of that establishment, that their 
presidential chair,is so advantageously 
occupied, As an ordination discourse, 
it exhibits with much fidelity and force, 


the duties which a Christian pastor 
owes both to his own soul and to the 
people of his charge, and cannot fail 
to excite the zeal, diligence, and 
spirituality of those who peruse it. 


The critical remarks on the text, 
Acts xx. 28, as it relates to the Episco- 
palian and the Socinian controversies, 
are of great value, indeed we have 
not seen any thing more satisfactory 
than Dr. Henderson’s discussion of 
Griesbach’s proposed reading of Kupiov 
for Geov, and which is made addition- 
ally valuable by his recent collection 
of some Syrian MSS, iu the British 
Museum. Dr. Henderson has our 
best thanks for this enlightened and 
devout discourse and for the ten pages 
of learned: and interesting notes by 
which it is illustrated, and which we 
commend to the notice of our readers. 
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WORKS AT PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 


The Voluntary Principle in its Application to 
Religious Institutions, an Address delivered at 
the Annual Examination of the Students of the 
Western Theological Academy, June 24, 1834, 
ahd published at the request of the Friends and 
Supporters of that Institution, by Richard 

eyes. 

The Negroes’ Jubilee, A Memorial of Negro 
Emancipation, Aug. 1, 1834, with Historical No- 
tices of the Slave Trade, and its Abolition, and 
of the Extinction of Siavery in the British Co- 
lonies. Dedicated with permission to T. F. Bux- 
ton, Esq. M.P. by T. Timpson, Author of ‘ The 
Companion to the Bible,” &c. &c, This velume, 
embellished with an Engraving, will be ready, 
Aug. 1, designed as.a Present to Young Persons, 
to commemorate that glorious Extinction of Ne- 
gro Slavery. 

A Discourse of Natural and Moral Impotency, 
by Joseph Truman, B.D, A new Edition, with 
a Biographical Introduction, by Henry Rogers. 

The Preacher’s Manual; Lectures on Preach- 
ing; containing the Rules and Examples neces- 
sary for every species of Pulpit Address. New 
Edition, revised, augmented, and newly arranged ; 
with all the Essential Parts of the Author’s “ Let- 
ters and Conversations,” by S. T. Sturtevant. In 
two thick volumes, 12mo. 

Christ the Resurrection and the Life, being 
a Sermon preached on occasion of the death of 
the Rev. William Vint, 8.T.P. Idie, Yorkshire, 
by Richard Winter Hamilton, Leeds. 

The Way of Saivation, by H. F. Burder, D.D. 


32mo. 

A Series of Essays on revealed Characteristics 
of God, by G, Barrow Kidd, Minister of Roe 
Street Chapel, Macclesfield. In one volume, 8vo. 

Redemptian, or the New Song in both Worlds, 
by Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel, Author of 
“The Experimental Guides,” “ Manly Piety,” 


&e, 

The. Memoirs of Mrs, Hannah More which will 
appear, it is hoped, on the 12th of August, will 
Present a mass of Literary nce, to 
whieh, sinee the pubiication “ Hayley’s Life 
of Cowper,” or ‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” 
there has been, it is believed, no paraiiel. 
work will form four volumes, ef 500 pages each, 
and will sell for £1 16s. in cloth. It will be em- 
bellished with a Portrait of Mrs. More, from the 
picture by Opie. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL DEPUTIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Although we have not been favoured 
with private letters from our dear 
brethren, Messrs. Reed and Matheson, 
the deputies from the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, now in 
the United States, yet we are happy 
to learn, through various channels, 
that they are effectively discharging 
the duties of their mission, which in 
point of usefulness and interest is likely 
to exceed our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 

Our brethren arrived during the elec- 
tions; and such events in the United 
States too often exhibit no favourable 
specimens of American character. The 
impressions they received from these 
party conflicts subsided as they be- 
came more familiar with the people, 
and what they have witnessed in the 
halls of legislation, and in the assem- 
blies of Christian benevolence, caused 
them to forget it all. 

Their public engagements might be 
traced from day to day in the journals 
of New York and Philadelphia, but 
our space will not permit us to attempt 
it. We are happy to find that they 
have accomplished some of the most 
important objects of their mission at 
the Anniversary Meetings of the various 
Societies in the former city, and at the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the latter. They were in- 
troduced to that body on the 15th of 
May, by Dr. Ely, who moved “ that 
they be recognized as delegates, and 
be invited to sit as corresponding mem- 
bers on the same terms as delegates 
from other corresponding bodies,” 
which was cordially approved. 

‘ The last letters received from them 
were dated Montreal, Canada, whither 
they had gone, at the urgent request 
of the C tional Brethren in that 
country ; and we trust their visit will 
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eminently conduce to the stability of 
our infant Churches in that colony. 

The following extract from a letter 
of the Rev. illiam Patton, of New 
York, addressed to the Rev. J. A. 
James, of Birmingham, which ap- 
peared in The Patriot newspaper of 
the 16th of July, contains a brief sum- 
mary of their proceedings and inten- 
tions. 

“Our brethren, Reed and Mathe- 
son, will exert a powerful influence in 
kindling up a broad and steady flame. 
They have been received with great 
joy; and T think that thus far nothing 
but kindness has been their portion. 
They contributed much to enliven and 
interest our Anniversaries. They uni- 
formly exhibited a lovely spirit—a 
spirit tender and devoted. It was my 
happiness to receive them both under 
my roof, and for the past ten days 
make them members of my own family. 
They have paid a visit to Washington 
city, attended the debates in Con 4 
visited and dined with President Jack- 
son. They attend, next week, the 
meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, at Philadel- 
phia; thence to the Anniversaries in 
Boston; thence to the General Associ- 
ation (of the Congregational Churches) 
at Connecticut; thence to, the Ge- 
neral Association (of Congregational 
Churches) of Massachusetts; thence 
to visit several of our colleges and 
theological seminaries in New Eng- 
land; thence through the interior of 
New York State, vza Niagara Falls, 
into Canada; thence proceed up Lake 
Erie to Cleavland, strike across to 
Cincinnati ; thence through Kentucky, 
Virginia, Maryland, &c. to New York, 
and about the middle of September 
sail for ‘Home, sweet Home.” They 
will in every place find warm hearts 
and a cheerful welcome. By this cir- 
cuit they will have seen fairest 
portions of our land with some of our 
desolations.” 3 

3 
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HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 
The-annual examination of the stu- 
dents in this Institution was held on the 
Ist and 2d of July. On the former 
day in the Classical department, the 
students read from Virgil, Horace, 
Juvenal, Homer, Sophocles, and Thu- 
cydides. On the latter, they were ex- 
amined in several parts of the course 
of study prescribed during the past 
session, comprising rhetoric, logic, 
biblical criticism, and systematic theo- 
Rey onsi le portions of the 
orew Bible were read, and essays 
on several subjects were presented by 
the students. The following report 
was made by the gentlemen engaged 
in conducting the examination. 

“*We, the undersigned, having at- 
tended the examination of the students 
at Highbury College, have much plea- 
sure in bearing our testimony to the 
diligence and application of the stu- 
dents during the last. session, and our 
entire satisfaction with the proofs af- 
forded by the several classes of their 
proficiency in the several departments 
of literature, Whatever difference of 
natural capacity or talent might be 

ved, it. was manifest that the 
students bad applied with a success, 
which reflected credit on themselves, 
and on the valuable instructions of 
their tutors.” 
annual meeting of the subscri- 
bers was held at the Congregational 
-.T. Wilson, Esq., was called 
to the chair. The Rev. R. Halley read 
the report, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by the Rev. G. Clayton; J. 
Burder; H,Jeula; J. Hill, from Cal- 
cutta; Dr. Henderson; and G. Ben- 
nett, Esq. * 
WESTERN ACADEMY. 

The anniversary of this Institution 
took place at Exeter, June 24 and 25. 

The students passed, with much 
credit to themselves and their tutors, 
through an extended and particular 
examination, on the various branches 
of stady, which they have been pur- 


suing, during the past year. At the 
peng the second day, a most appro- 


ri d excellent was de- 
lvered hy the Rev. R. tal of 
d, to of the 


Acadia, apa o students, which we 
are happy to cunounce Mr. Keynes has 
consented to publish. 
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The efforts which were commenced 
last year, to raise one thousand 
pounds, by subscriptions of ten pounds 
each, with a view to discharge the 
debt on the Academy House, have 
not yet fully accomplished the desired 
object. About ten subscribers more 
are required to enable the Treasurer 
to apply for the sums already pro- 
mised, And when it is known, that 
in addition to. the importance and 
usefulness of the Institution in its own 
neighbourhood, Missionaries are about 
to depart from it, to the East and West 
Indies, it is hoped that the friends of 
Religion and of Missions will freely 
cannes it their help, in this time of 
need, 





BRUNSWICK CHAPEL, BRISTOL, 

The foundation stone of the intended 
edifice in Brunswick-square, which 
has received the appellation given it 
above, was laid on Wednesda morn- 
ing, June 25th, by the Rev. Dr. Red- 
ford, of Worcester. About one o’clock 
the committee, accompanied by vari- 
ous ministers of the dissenting body, 
arrived on the platform raised for 
their accommodation, and proceeded to 
open the business of the day by sing- 
ing a portion of the 87th Psalm, which 
was followed by the reading of an 
appropriate portion of scripture, from 
the 22nd to the Glst verse of the 8th 
chapter of the Ist book of Kings, and 
by a prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Redford then address- 
ed the fever in a speech charac- 
terized by. much warmth and expan- 
siveness of Christian feeling, nearly as 
follows;—That they had met together 
at this time on an occasion of no ordi- 
nary importance. It was not the mere 
ceremony of depositing a stone and a 
tablet of brass that gave interest and 
importance to the meeting; but that 
this was only the preliminary step in a 
series. of results of vast benefit which 
would accrue to mankind from the 
building of another house to the wor- 
ship of God, the commencement of 
which they were thus celebrating. He 
rejoiced atall timesto hear of the build- 
ing of new places of worship, as in 
this way a satisfactory indication was 
afforded that the cause of religion was 
not. standing, still, nor the energies of 
its friends relaxed. It was to the 
spread of religion, and the means of 
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religious worship alone, that he looked 
for any great fundamental improve- 
ment of human nature. Civilization, 
so called, bad done much; he meant 
not to depreciate its results, or the ef- 
forts which, apart from mere religious 
culture, had been used to push it for- 
ward; but, nevertheless, it had only 
effected a reformation in the external 
features of our race. The sins of the 
heart were left untouched. The dark 
current of vice rolled on in subter- 
ranean channels, and through deep re- 
cesses, as yet undiscovered, while the 
face of nature looked fresh and fair 
above, as if untainted by the noxious 
stream. The religion of Jesus Christ 
was the only remedy for the moral 
malady of man. He begged them to 
observe that the great amount of hu- 
man misery was inflicted principally 
through the agency of man on maui, 
and the sole means of rectifying this 
system of reciprocal oppression was 
to be sought for in the instrumentality 
of religion, and in that change of heart 
and disposition which accompanied the 
reception of the pure doctrines of the 
cross. He held out, therefore, the 
right-hand of fellowship to all who 
were employed in the good work of 
promulgating these heavenly truths, 
whether Episcopalian, Independent, 
Baptist, or Wesleyan; and he took 
that opportunity of inculcating a libe- 
ral and catholic spirit on the part of 
those who heard him. As in the vari- 
ous assembly before him there was, 
in spite of individua) diversity, that 
which assured him that they were all 
possessed of human sympathies and 
belonged strictly to one race, so in the 
church of Christ there should be 
enough to indicate that its members 
were the several parts of but one com- 
munity, known by one generic name. 
In reference to what had been said on 
the value of Christianity, as a remedy 
for the disasters to which flesh is heir, 
he knew well there are some who 
would ask, what has Christianity with 
its lofty vaunts done for the world? 
where is the proof of its boasted prow- 
ess? To such an objector he would 
say, ‘* Dost thou ask what it hasdone, 
or what it is able to do, when thou 
all the while steelest thy heart 
agaist its reception’ Throw down 
the obstacles which impede its entry 
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into thine own heart, and giveit room. 
How canst thou challenge the éfficacy 
of the medicine while thou refusest. to 
taste the proffered cup of mercy ? 
Christianity, my friends, has been 
combatting in an enemy’s, kingdom ; 
it has been compelled to fight its wa 

for every inch of ground ; and, whi 

it is forcibly kept within a limited 
range by the opposition of the world, 
it is taunted with the inefficiency of its 
efforts. Such conduct on the part of 
its enemies, and such inconsistency in 
the argument by which its opponents 


would prove its insignificance, strong- 
ly reminds us of the lavgu and 
spirit of those who, having nailed our 


Saviour to the cross, said,‘ If he be 
the Christ, let him come down from it, 
aud we will believe on him!’ Itis not, 
however, with professed enemies only 
that the glorious gospel has to contend. 
Its progress has been impeded by the 
lukewarmness and inconstancy of its 
professed friends. Too often, instead 
of helping onward the chariot wheels 
of its triumphant car, they have hung 
like dead weights thereon, and clogged 
the speed of its career. Let us hear 
no more of. objections like these. 
Christiavity is indeed a plant of hea- 
venly origin; an exotic which, trans- 
planted from the atmosphere of the 
skies, sickens and fades under the pes- 
tilential air of this disastrous world.” 
The Rev. Gentleman then proceed- 
ed to address the building-committee, 
the workmen, and their principals, 
and, more particularly, the younger 
portions of the assembly. To the for- 
mer he spoke in the way of encourage- 
ment, and expressed his hope that 
those who were engaged. in the build- 
ing of a house to the glory of God 
would not rest satisfied merely with 
being thus far instrumental in the pur- 
poses of God, and after all remain ig- 
norant of the truth, He then alluded 
to the beauty of the situation chosen 
for the new building. It wasin a gar- 
den that our first parents fell, but he 
prayed that’ in the garden in which 
they then were many miiglit be re- 
stored from the ruins of the fall, and 
that here many plantsof the Lord’s own 
planting might flourish yes or ip. 
He reminded his hearers that this tem- 
ple which they were about to raise, 
was, after all, but an earthly temple, 
3520 
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which, in the course of ‘years, must 
crumble and be » and urged 
thlig necessity of each ‘and all bein 
spiritually built up into a temple whic 
should endure for ever. After other 
beantifal -. mate ofthe peapat he 
spoke very feelingly o respect and 
pr dy which he cherished for the 

m of that illustrious and holy 

man, the late pastor of the congrega- 

tion, to which his present auditors be- 

] , William Thorp, a name dear 

to whole Christian world, and ob- 

setved that the inscription on the brass 
tablet which he held in his hand was 
one adopted from that composed by 

Mr. Thorp for the chapel from whic 

the present parties had retired. It was 

one, he said, which fully expressed the 
religious sentiments and object of those 
who were now carrying on the present 
work, and he trusted that in this build- 
ing the way of salvation, by Jesus 

Christ, would be fully and faithfully 

preached with the Holy Ghost sent 

down from heaven. The following is 
the inscription :— 
** TO THE TRIUNE GOD. 

This Stone, the Foundation of a House 
consecrated to His Worship, was 
laid on the Twenty Fifth day of 
June, in the Year of Our Lord Une 
Thousand Eight Hundred and Thir- 

Four, 

By the Rev. Geo. Reprorp, D.D. 

of Worcester. 

Here while this Edifice shall stand, 
may the pure doctrines of the Cross 
be faithfully preached, with the Holy 
Ghost sent down from Heaven.” 

After this the usual ceremony was 
gone through of laying the stone, when 
several dived coins, of the present 
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year, were deposited in the place cut 
for their reception; the service con- 
cluded with prayer, and the assembly 
broke up. We have seen the plans 
of the new chapel, and they strike us 
as being highly ornamental, though 
very chaste and simple. 
Felix Farley’s Bristol Journal. 
SETTLEMENTS, REMOVALS, &c. 
The Rev. Robert Ainslie, of Laven- 
ham, has accepted an invitation from the 
church in New Court, Carey Street, 
to become its pastor, and will, by 
Divine permission, commmence his 


ptated labours on Lord’s Day matin. 


the 3rd of August. The late venerab 
Dr. Winter closed his public ministry 
as Pastor of that church on the first 
Lord’s Day in August, 1833. 

The public recognition of the Rev. 
J. Woodwark, late of Northampton, 
as the pastor of the Congregational 
Church assembling at Tonbridge Cha- 
pel, St. Pancras, London, took’ place 
on Tuesday evening, July ist. The 
service was commenced by the Rev. 
James Stratten, of Paddington, with 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. 
The Rev. John Blackburn, of Penton- 
ville, delivered the introductory dis- 
course, and asked the usual questions, 
to which Mr. Woodwark and Mr. 
Reid, the senior deacon, successively 
replied. The Rev. Dr. Bennett then 
offered special intercessions on behalf 
of the minister and people, which was 
succeeded by an affectionate address 
to the pastor and the congregation by 
the Rev. John: Leifchild, of Craven 
Chapel, and the whole service was 
closed with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Henderson,of HighburyCollege. 
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REPORT ON THE STATE OF RELIGION 
IN THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CONNECTICUT, U. 8. 

Our readers will recollect, that in our 
thaws ey ple pH ve a ta- 
bular view of statistics 

Churches in the 


of the Congregational 
State of Connecticut, and in correspond- 
‘bodies. ‘The following annual report 
state of religion amongst them, 
Tuer ‘hak cma ar aaa of five 
ministers, pted at their Annual 
Meeting, June, 1833. 


re! 





**On reviewing the reports from the 
District Associations, the General As- 
sociation are reminded that their work 
on earth is fast drawing toa close, The 
Head of the Church has removed five 
of our number—Azariah Clark, Pitkin 
Cowles, Samuel J. Mills, Joshua L. 
Williams, and Jared Andrus, from 
earthly scenes, and as we trust, to the 
reward of faithful stewards. e would 
record our thanks to God for these late 

loved fellow-labourers, and would 
humbly and fervently pray for a sancti- 
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fied improvement of their death. The 
breach upon us is the more affecting from 
the fact, that father Mills was one of a 
venerated class of ministers whose praise 
has long been in the churches. 

** [t is a time of usual outward prospe- 
rity in our churches. ‘There is much visi- 
ble respect for the institutions of the Gos- 
pel, with less of open vice than at some 
former times. Sabbath-schools have been 
almost universally sustained, and are 
extensively conducted with more me- 
thod, and interest, and expectation of 
success, than in past years. Our churches 
generally observe the monthly Concert 
of Prayer; and many of them the Sab- 
bath-school Concert, The cause of tem- 
perance js marching onward. The con- 
viction of its importance and goodness is 
strengthening on all sides. ‘Though 
nearly all the members of some of our 
churches are members of temperance 
societies, and in a few of our parishes no 
ardent spirits are to be obtained except 
for medicinal use ; yet the day is distant, 
we apprehend, of complete triumph, un- 
less professing Christians will cease to be 
partakers of other men’s sins, by patro- 
nizing in trade those who stand at the 
fountain-head of the waters of death, 
and pour them forth on the community. 
The various objects of Christian henevo- 
lence are adopted by the churches as 
children—are daily taking a deeper hold 
of their interest and sympathies—and are 
sustained by their increasing patronage. 
An unusual number of churches have 
been built and repaired. ‘The fruits of 
past revivals remain to cheer our hearts 
and strengthen our hands, and the 
churches and pastors, generally, live in 
peace and love, and can testify ‘how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.’ If we do not 
mistake, the cause of religion is, on the 
whole, steadily gaining ground. There 
is more of benevolence and decision of 
character in the churches, and more of 
moral principle. 

“At the last meeting of this Body 
thousands were ed as having been 
added to the » and we could send 
out to the churches the note of joy and 
triumph. But the scene is changed. 
During the past year very few of our 
parishes have been visited with seasons 
of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord, and our harps are on the willows. 
Probably there have not been as many 
hundreds united with the churches the 
year past, as there wete thousands the 
year preceding. We feel constrained 
to acknowledge the frowns of God in 
this thing, and would humble ourselves 
in his boly presence, that there is 
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a us so little of the life and power 
of religion, and so much of worldli 
and spiritual insensibility. Yet in the 
midst of wrath God has remember 
mercy. From the reports of the Dis- 
trict Associations we learn that the fol- 
lowing places have been blest with re- 
vivals more or less powerful. © Fair 
Haven, Durham, North Madison, Mil- 
ford, Bethany, Hamden Plains, Bark- 
hamsted, and the churches in Hartford, 


Darien, Ridgefield, New Fairfield, 
Thompson, Woodstock, eaig ah Pom- 
fret, Brooklyn, Cante: , Trumbull, 


Monroe, and Stratford. Other places, 
the names of which are not specified, 
have enjoyed precious seasons of refresh- 
ing. After all, two hundred, or more, of 
our churches remain without special re- 
freshing, and over them the heavens do 
not drop down their dews. Why is: it? 
Perhaps it is owing to the worldliness of 
private Christians—perhaps to the cold- 
ness and inaction of pastors—perhaps to 
their being absorbed in unprofitable and 
intricate discussions, rather than in the 
simple and pungent enforcement of the 
fundamental doctrines and duties of 
Christianity. Be this as it may, we wi 
venture to suggest what we conceive 
to be a growing evil amongst us as one 
probable cause of our declension, ‘It is 
the great number of non-resident mem- 
bers connected with our churches. Re- 
moved beyond our influence, many of 
them do not essay to join themselves to 
the Lord in the places to which they go. 
The consequence is, they become cold 
and worldly, and at length relapse into 
tutal apostacy from Christ. Tn tole- 
rating this evil, do we not violate our 
solemn covenant en ts, grieve the 
Holy Spirit, and eject cueetves to 
His frowns, who is of purer eyes than to 
behold evil ? From one tion, cén- 
sisting of'3,000 members, more than 400 
non-residents are ted, and all’ of 
them exhibit nearly the same ratio. 

“As another probable cause of our 
declension, we wi suggest the co- 
vetousness of a great proportion of pro- 
fessed Christians. Some indeed there 
are in perhaps all our churches, who 
abound in li ity to the extent of 
their means, And we rejoice in the 
conviction that the number of such is 
increasing. Still there ‘are thousands 
cnbihachad with our Zion who do nothing 
in aid of her great and g enter- 


prises. There are other , whose 
contributions are stinted, 
serving merely as a to consci- 


hich idst te i 
ences, which, am t gushing 
upon them from the word Bug the provi- 
dence of God, would otherwise be intole- 
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rably restless. The influence of so much 
covetousness in the very pale of the church 
is dreadful, and calls loudly for correc - 
tion. So Jong as it continues, prayer 
for the Spirit must be feeble; and to a 
lamentable extent, unavailing. 
* From Ecclesiastical Bodies in cor- 
dence with this Association, we 
have intelligence as follows, The dele- 
ion from Maine reports—* During the 
year before the last, ine, in common 
with other parts of the country, was 
blessed with numerous, extensive re- 
vivals, The past year has not been thus 


distinguished. Ten or twelve of our 
chure! however, have experienced a 
season of refreshing, and have been con- 


siderably increased in number, <A de- 
ightful of peace and mutual con- 
exists among ministers and peo- 
ple. The cause of temperance has ad- 
vanced. Very vigorous and successful 
efforts have been made for the extension 
and improvement of Sabbath-schools, 
There has been a most encouraging in- 
‘crease of liberality in the support of 
benevolent institutions generally. Upon 
the whole, we feel that God hath not 
forsaken us. We have fresh reason for 
estns in him, and persevering in 
uty.’ 

«From New Hampshire we receive 
the following cheeng intatngtnet. ‘ The 
churches enjey the fruits of former re- 
vivals, having peace within and with 
one another; and peculiar harmony sub- 
sists between the ors in principle 
and ice. Our benevolent societies 
flourish. Domestic and foreign Mis- 
sions are encouraged. Our Sabbath- 
schools generally flourish. Many hun- 
dreds of adults have enrolled themselves 


as scholars, and given a new impulse to 
this good work, The cause of temper- 
ance i Forty town societies 
have been. formed since last June, and 
wevare. happy to. state that ali denomi- 
nations of jans favour this cause.’ 
* The report from Rhode Island states 
our churches are few, con- 


years held a 
of pg eg 
and have. found it 


urches of our body, 
uctive of much 


-common cause, and to strengthey mutual 
confidence and affection.’ 
«Phe Sabbath-school operations have 
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had a very: powerful and desirable effect, 
not only on the churches of our con- 
nexion, but on the State at large. They 
have done much for the cause of general 
education and moral improvement ; while 
they have been the means of bringing 
not a few of our children and youth into 
the church ; and are preparing many more 
of that class to come in under circum- 
stances most hopeful to the growin 
prosperity of Zion, ‘ The Sabbath-schoo 
cause in this State,’ says our late annual 
report, ‘has never, perhaps, made more 
su sym ess in an equal le of 
time, than during the past year. Never 
bave there been so many conversions 
reported, nor have our auxiliaries ever 
spoken with more unwavering confidence 
of the utility and final triumph of the 
cause,” 

«The temperance cause has made 
great and. very encoun’ advances 
among us the year past. The number of 
societies has been much increased, and 
those previously existing enlarged ; and 
they are extending their salutary in- 
fluence in almost every part of the State, 
notwithstanding much in many places to 
opps. In several of our churches all 
the members have adopted the pledge of 
total abstinence; and, it is believed, 
that, with the exception of one or two 
of the rest, almost all the members have 
individually adopted it, 

‘* « Maternal associations are becoming 
objects of deep and ial interest. 
They are lifting up the standard of 
parental obligation and family govern- 
ment. Mothers are feeling and weepi 
over their covenant duties to their little 
ones whom they have publicly consecra- 
ted as the Loril’s, under the seal of the 
everlasting covenant. From the prayers 
offered, the instructions imparted, and 
the impressions made by mothers through 
these associations, we confidently hope 
to recognize a verification of the blessed 
promise made tv Abraham, renewed 
to the church amid the miracles, and 
wonders, and glory of the day of Pente- 
cost—A, God unto thee and to thy seed 
after thee.’ 

“In review, therefore, of the year, 
much as we have to lament of want of 
faithfulness and devoted zeal for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, in 
ourselves ; and far as the state of religion 
Pay) ap falls below our desires; we 
feel that we have much cause for thank- 
fulness and praise to God for the mercy 
with which he has visited us, and great 
encouragement to increased and per- 
severing faithfulness in his service, 
knowing that our labour shall not be in 
vain in the Lord. 
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“ After exhibiting a general view of 
their prosperities and trials, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
say, ‘We would notice with fervent 
gratitude special divine favour in the 
effusions of the Holy Spirit: « He has not 
dealt with us according to our sins, nor 
rewarded us according to our iniquities.’ 
From _, ninety-two Presbyteries, which 
have made report, it appears that sixty- 
two have been favoured with *‘ times of 
refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord.’ Upon more or less of the churches 
under the care of thirty-six of the 
Presbyteries, divine influence has de- 
scended like the morning dew or gentle 
showers. In some of them a few only of 
their congregations, while in others 
several, and in some nearly all have been 
cheered and blessed with these gracious 
visitations. Their good effects are 
apparent in the increased humility, zeal, 
and activity of the disciples of the 
Saviour, and the accession to their num- 
her, from the world, of such as we trust 
he will own as his, when he shall make 
up his jewels. 

«*But the Lord has done greater 
things for us than these, whereof we are 
glad. Twenty-six of the Presbyteries 
report revivals of equal extent end 
power with any that occurred in preceding 
years. The Lord has made bare his 
arm in behalf of his heritage. His people 
have been humbled and revived, and 
exhibit delightful evidence of increased 
devotedness to his service, and proud 
rebels have been made to bow at his feet. 
From them he has taken all the armour 
in which they trusted, silenced their 


self-justifying pleas, and constrained 
theni to ascribe righteousness to bim, 


and to sue for mercy at the foot of the 
cross. These glorious exhibitions of 
divine power and grace have been made 
in all portions of our widely extended 
limits. 

‘** Nor are the subjects of renovating 
mercy confined to any particular age or 
class. They are found among the aged 
and the young—among the rich and the 
poor, the bond and ‘the free, the learned 
and the ignerant, the polished and 
the rude. Yet all, notwithstanding 
their diversity of condition and cireum- 
stances, agree in ascribing their rescue 
from endless sin. and suffering to God's 


rich aud discriminating grace. They 
acknowledge Christ as their Master and 
Lord, cheerfully devote themselves 


to his service. For all these trophies of 
redeeming mercy let Zion's God be 
praised. . Assembly regard revivals 
of religion as the great purifiers of our 
moral atmosphere, and the most im- 
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portant means of replenishing the church 
on earth with living active members, 
and of peopling heaven with redeemed 
sinners, : 

‘¢ The field thus hastily in Te- 
view is broad, extending over the length 
and breadth of this great land, and the 
Lord. is smiling on it. The sound of the 
watchmen, from one extremity to the 
other, is heard,—Arise and’ let: us build ; 
and a response echoes from heart to heart, 
—Arise and let us build.—May Israel's 
God, with whom is the residue of the 
Spirit, be with pastors and churches, and 
cause them to increase and abound in 
truth and love and appropriate effort. 
Let the whole sacramental host, clothed’ 
in humility and sitting in dust, offer be- 
fore the throne of heaventy . the 
united, fervent prayer, O Lord, revive us 
again, that the sainis may praise thee,— 
that there may he joy in heaven over repent- 
ing sinners, and that our sun may no more 
go down.” 

IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS OF ‘THE 

UNITED COMMITTEE. 

The following Resolations acquire an 
additional interest, from the fact that 
they have been quoted in Parliament by 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart, 

At a Meeting of the United Commit- 
tee, appointed to consider the grievances 
under which Dissenters now labour, with 
a view to their redress, held at Dr. Wil- 
liams’s Library, in Redeross-street, on 
Monday, the 9th day of June, 1834, 

William Hale, Esq. in the Chair ; 

This Committee having maturely con- 
sidered the charges made against Pro- 
testant Dissenters, that, while recognizing 
as a prineiple, which they firmly hold, 
the severance of the a Charch 
from the State, they design the destruc- 
tion of that form of Church polity, and: 
are anxious to participate in the secular 
advantages that might result from sach 
separation, have 

Resolved ,— 

That this Committee renew the ex- 
pression of ‘‘ their conscientious objec- 
tion to the alliance of any Ecclesiastical 
systems. with the civil 3”. but as 
the motives of Protestant Dissenters, in 
maintaining this principle, are grossly 
misrepresented, they deem it necessary 
to declare,— 

1. That Dissenters do not seek the 
destruction of the Episcopal Church, 
but. only the withdrawment, from that. 
and every other system, of 
the control and of the State ; 


belief, that Christiani 
prosperous, if, rome 








and shackled by 
ft to the protec- 


laws, it were 
tion of its Divine Author, and to the 


voluntary support of Its professors. 


2. That although this Committee leave 
it to the ature to determine the 
right app tion of the property now 
enjoyed by the Established Church, yet 
they seek not, for Protestant Dissenters, 
any part of that property in support of 
their own churches, or for the advance- 
ment of their own peculiar religious ob- 
jects; and that they would feel it a viola- 
tion of their principles to acquiesce in 
any such appropriation. 

3. That they disclaim any wish to in- 
terfere in the internal Reform of the 
Episcopal Charch, either with regard to 
its worship or discipline. Maintaining, 
as they do, their right to regulate the’ 
own forms of worship according to the 
authority of Scripture, they would deem 
it an abandonment of their principles were 
they not to recognize the same right in 
every other section of the Christian 
Church. 

4. That in the advancement of the 
great principle for which they contend, 
they disclaim all connection with the in- 
trigues of faction and the designs of in- 
fidelity; and desire that no means may 
be employed but those of dispassionate 
argument and Scriptural authority. 

5. That they re their determina- 
tion to prosecate their exertions, for ob- 
taining the earliest possible relief from 
their practical grievances, of which they 
have repeatedly and justly complained. 

(signed) Wituram HAte, 
Chairman. 
RECENT DEATH. @& 

Died, June 6th, at the residence of his 
danghter, the Rev. Benjamin Rayson, 
in the 60th year of his age. He was a na- 
tive of Yorkshire, and was ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the Independent 
Charch meeting in Street, Wake- 
field, August 19, 1801. He laboured in 
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that town for sixteen years with much 
suecess, and was honoured to raise a 
small interest to a large and flourishing 


society. 

During this period he was a lively and 
affectionate preacher, and was a stated 
and welcome supply at the Hoxton Aca- 
demy Chapel, where his warm-hearted 
ministrations were peculiarly acceptable 
to the young. 

Early in 1817 he accepted an invita- 
tion from the newly-formed church at 
Tonbridge Chapel, Somers’ Town, a 
spacious place of worship that had been 
erected mainly through the exertions of 
Thomas Wilson and Joseph Bunnell, 
Esqrs. This important connection was 
publicly recognized, April 9th, 1817, 
when the late Rev. W. Thorpe, of Bris- 
tol, with all the tenderness of sanctified 
friendship, addressed an able exhortation 
to the newl —— tor, who was 
his personal friend. is connection 
was for ten years honoured with much 
prosperity, but the last few years of Mr. 
Rayson’s life were overcast by famil 
afflictions and embarrassments, which all 
who respected him must deplore. His 
health sunk beneath the circumstances of 
humiliation in which he was placed, and 
he was compelled to resign his pastoral 
charge. It is due to the church at So- 
mers’ Town to say, that from that period 
to his death, they paid him an annuity 
equal to his own necessities, and under 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, highly creditable to them, 

His health having declined, for some 
time, he returned to London to see his 
children, but the fatigue of the journey 
was more than his enfeebled nature could 
sustain, and shortly after his arrival he 
expired. 

A friend who saw him the evening 
previous to his departure, informs us 
that his mind was calm, resting on the 
Lord Jesus. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received from Dr. J. P. Smith—Rev. J. Jefferson— 


Robt. Halley, J. Burder—W. Le 
Thomas Scales -- William Ellis—an 


—G. Rogers—J. Bounsell—Thomas Milner — 
. Clunie, LL.D. ; 


Also from Messrs. John Reid—W. Ellerby—George Yonge, Jun. 


We request “ A reader of the Congregational 


ment,” who resides at Glasgow, when 
advice, to pay for its 
the thirteen pence 


agazine from the commence- 
next chooses to trouble us with his 


» as we assure him we do not.consider his last worth 
mnny it cost; and which, but for its deceptive address, as 


a private letter to our publishers, would have been retarned to the post office. 

He exhorts us to have “ Christian anthority” for our statements ; we entreat him 
to have Christian honesty in his correspondence, 

We regret that we are compelled to postpone several valuable communications till 


our next. 











